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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1949 


Dr. Leonarp M. Exstap, Chairman 


President, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 


‘“What Have We to Offer to Teachers of the Deaf’’ 


9:00—10:50 American Speech and Hearing Association 
Dr. Grant Fairbanks, Editor, Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders 
Mu Iota Sigma Fraternity 
Mrs. Rhoda Samoore, Instructor, Acoustic De- 
partment, Illinois School for the Deaf 
National Association of the Deaf 
Mr. Robert M. Greenmum, Instructor, Ohio 
School for the Deaf 
National Couneil of Day School Teachers 
i Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Principal, Alexander 
f Graham Bell School, Cleveland 
International Council for Exceptional Children 
Genevieve Drennen 
National Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology 
Dr. Helen S. Lane, Principal, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 
2.00— 3:50 Continuation of Morning Session 
National Fraternal Society of the Dgaf 
Dr. Arthur L. Roberts, President 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Ine. 
Miss Jayne Shover, Consultant on Speech and 
Hearing 
United States Office of Education 
Dr. Romaine Mackie, Specialist Schools for the 
Physically Handicapped 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor Superintendent, Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf 
American Hearing Society 
Mary 8. Thompson 


SECTION FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
W. Luoyp GRAUNKE, Section Committee Leader 
Illinois School for the Deaf 


Time to be announced—Business meeting of Vocational Section 


SECTION FOR SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
Kennetu F. Hurr, Section Committee Leader 
Arkansas School for the Deaf 


4:00— 4:50 ‘‘Relationships Between Superintendent, Supervisory 
Staff and Teachers’’ 
A. ‘What a Superintendent Expects of His Teach- 
ers and Supervising Teacher’’, 
Stanley D. Roth, Superintendent, Kansas School 
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B. ‘What a Supervising Teacher Expects of Her 
Superintendent and Teachers’’, 
Mrs. Adelaide Coffey Killorin, Supervising 
Teacher, Virginia School 
©. ‘*What a Teacher Expects of Her Superintendent 
and Supervising Teacher’’, 
Mrs. Maureen Snider, Teacher, Arkansas School 
D. Comments, 
Glenn I. Harris, President, Montana School 


THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1949 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 


Hveo F. Scuunnorr, Section Committee Leader 
Missouri School for the Deaf 


Dr. A. Kirk, Chairman 
Professor of Special Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


9:00—10:50 Language and Reading 

Speakers: Miss Catherine Adams, Principal, Cham- 
paign School for the Deaf 

Miss Audrey Hicks, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Miss Alice Streng, Director, Division of Exceptional 
Children, Milwaukee State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Discussants: Richard Brill, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois 

Miss Helen Dial, State School for the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois 

11:00—11:50 Visual Aids in the Improvement of Instruction 

Speaker: Mr. Lewis V. Peterson, Director of Audio- 
Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois 

Discussant: Mr. Milford Cress, State School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois 


2:00— 2:30 Industrial Education 
Speaker: Dr. Arthur B. Mays, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


2:35— 3:15 Nursery School and Parent Education 

Speaker: Mrs. Irene Ewing, University of Manches- 
ter, Manchester, England 

Discussant: Miss Janet Pearce, Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York, N.Y. 


3:20— 3:50 The Gallaudet Program 
Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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SECTION FOR SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Kewnera F. Hurr, Section Committee Leader 
Arkansas School for the Deaf 


4:00— 4:50 ‘‘The Results and Suggestions on Exchanging of 
Achievement Tests by the Several Schools for 
the Deaf’’, 

Lewis M. Mayers, Principal, Oregon School 
Discussant: Boyd E. Nelson, Superintendent, Utah 
School 


SECTION FOR VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


W. GraunkE, Section Committee Leader 
Illinois School for the Deaf 


10:00 a.m. ‘“Placement of Deaf Children in a Vocational Train- 
ing Program’’, 
Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, Northwestern University 


FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 1949 


RESEARCH SECTION 
Dr. Heimer R. MyKuesust, Chairman 


School of Speech 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


“‘Research in American Schools for the Deaf 
—Past, Present and Future’’ 


9:00— 9:50 ‘‘Research Accomplishments in the Education of the 
Deaf’’, 
Richard G. Brill, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois 


10:00—12:00 ‘‘The Teacher, Principal and Superintendent Reveal 

Their Research Needs’’ 

Panel Discussion— 

Discussants: Howard Quigley, Superintendent, Minn- 
esota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota 

James Galloway, Superintendent, Rochester School 
for the Deaf, Rochester, New York 

Dr. Helen 8S. Lane, Principal, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 

Herschel Ward, Principal, Tennessee«School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Marshall 8. Hester, Superintendent, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Harold Stark, Teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 

George Lavos, Vocational Principal, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan 
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Reservations for meals and lodging at the school are now being 
accepted. Rates—$15.00 per person. A $2.00 deposit must accompany 
request for reservation. Address all communications to the Conven- 
tion Chairman, Daniel T. Cloud, Superintendent, Illinois Sehool for 
the Deaf. 

Evening programs to be announced later. 

Business meetings of the Convention will be held Wednesday eve- 
ning at 8:00 o’clock. 

In charge of arrangements for interpreters, Stanley D. Roth, Su- 
perintendent, Kansas School for the Deaf 
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Official Call for the Twenty-First Conference 
of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf 


The revised constitution of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf provides that regular 
meetings of the Conference shall be held annually at a time 
and place designated by the Conference in session or by the 
Executive Committee. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, immediately following the close of the 
regular meeting of the Conference, it was decided to hold 
the next regular meeting in conjunction with the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf which is to con- 
vene at Jacksonville, Illinois, June 19-24, 1949. 

The Program Committee will undertake to prepare a 
suitable program. 

Sam B. Crate, President 
Epmunp B. Boatner, Secretary 
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The Evolutionary Process of Methods of 
Teaching Language to the Deaf With 
A Survey of the Methods 
Now Employed, I* 


S. Neuson, M.A.** 
Yale University, School of Nursing 


INTRODUCTION 
I. THe Nature FuncTION oF LANGUAGE 


The manifestation of the expression of our thoughts 
and feelings is language. The Webster Dictionary states 
that it may be by ‘‘any means, vocal, or other... .’’.2 It 
logically follows, then, that language can grow only with 
the growth of thought and feeling. 

The derivation of our word, ‘‘language,’’ comes from 
the French word, ‘‘langue,’’ and the Latin word, 
‘‘lingua,’’ meaning tongue.” 

Philologists say that before the development of lan- 
guage, man expressed his simple thoughts and ideas by 
means of gestures. Language, since its primary use is 
the interchange of thought between social beings, is im- 
perative to individuals as a means of communication. 
Without language it would be impossible for one to think 
with accuracy or to reason with rationality, except in a 
hazy manner and to only a limited degree. 


1 Webster’s Dictionary, Fifth Edition (Springfield, Massachusetts: 
G. and C. Merriam Company, 1946), p. 564 
2 Loc. cit. 


*Thesis submitted for the Degree of Master of Arts in the Nor- 
mal Training Department of Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., 
under the supervision of Dean Irving 8S. Fusfeld of Gallaudet Co’lege. 

**Miss Myrthel S. Nelson received her B.A. degree from the 
Great Falls College of Education in 1946. She has studied in the 
field of the education of the deaf at Michigan State Normal College, 
MacMurry College for Women in Jacksonville, Ill., Montana State 
Normal College in Dillon, Montana, and has received the degree of 
Master of Arts in the Education of the Deaf from both Gallaudet 
College and Columbia University. Miss Nelson has taught in the 
Montana State School for the Deaf in Great Falls and in the Illinois 
State School for the Deaf in Jacksonville, Ill. At present she is 
studying in the School of Nursing at Yale University. 
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II. Tae Acquisition or LANGUAGE BY HEARNG CHILDREN 


Hearing children automatically learn the names of ob- 
jects and actions auditorially, that is, by hearing them 
spoken over and over. Gradually the association of words 
with names of objects and actions become symbolized in 
their minds, so that the words they hear come to have 
definite connections with the real objects or actions. After 
much repetition, attempts are made by the children to 
imitate what they hear until they are finally able to re- 
produce the language in expression of their own thoughts 
and emotions. Concrete and abstract terms which they 
hear through constant repetition cling to their memories 
by a sort of natural affinity, and a language pattern is 
automatically absorbed. Florence L. Goodenough stated 
in her book’ that by imitating the speech that is heard, 
a pattern and a foundation are laid for the establishment 
of new words in the vocabulary of the child. 


III. Tae Lanauace Hanpicap or THE Dear 


The ability to comprehend and use language is a neces- 
sity for every one. It is evident that it is the key tool 
in the acquisition of knowledge and the expression of 
thought. A beginning deaf child has no apprehension of 
correct word order in a sentence. In expressing his wants 
and thoughts he gives a mass of ideational or pantomimic 
gestures with no logical sequence. Upon coming to school 
he has no vocabulary. Oftentimes, he does not know his 
name, or realize that he has one. Hearing children, from 
babyhood, hear thought expressed in correct order so 
often that the pattern becomes instilled in them automat- 
ically. Their sole criteria for judging logical sequence is 
whether or not it sounds right, whereas deaf children have 
no criteria. 

This language handicap, then, presents our greatest 
obstacle in the education of the deaf. Because of it, lan- 
guage must be made the core of the curriculum during 
the first years in school. 

1 Florence L. Goodenough, Developmental Psychology: An In- 


troduction to the Study of Hwman Behavior, 2nd edition, (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1945) p. 290 
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IV. THE 

The problem facing instructors of deaf children is how 
a knowledge of language can best be imparted to them. 
Our first and serious obstacle is that language is acquired 
through the ear. Because deaf children cannot learn lan- 
guage through this natural channel of learning, they must 
be given a substitute channel by means of which they 
can gain a control of language. Therefore, a special pro- 
cedure must be followed. Visible signs and patterns have 
been devised as a help, although it is practically impossible 
to satisfactorily substitute a visible channel for the audi- 
tory one. / 

Our greatest difficulty lies in the fact that the thing 
to be taught and the medium through which it is to be 
taught are one and the same thing. We have the English 
language to teach and nothing by which to teach it except 
the English language. 

V. Tue Ossect or Tus Stupy 

At the present time the question of which is the best 
method whereby to teach language to the deaf is one of 
the most momentous and absorbing problems in the field 
of the education of the deaf. This has always been a 
commanding problem down through the years in the course 
of the history of educating the deaf. In efforts to solve or 
alleviate the difficulty, various theories, ideas, and philos- 
ophies of educational leaders have evolved into systems, 
or methods, in order to bring about improved instruc- 
tion. There has always been a great divergence of opinion 
among educators as to which theoretical practices are 
more conducive toward helping a deaf child in his ac- 
quisition of language. In efforts to throw light on the 
subject, evaluations of the advantages and disadvantages 
of different methods of language teaching have been made, 
and comparisons between different methods have been 
drawn in recent years. One which received much attention 
of late was ‘‘ A Comparison of the Barry Five Slate System 
and the Fitzgerald Key’’ by Edith M. Buell.t To the 

1 Edith M. Buell, A Comparison of the Barry Five Slate System 


and the Fitzgerald Key (Washington, D. C.: The Volta Bureau, 
1931), 16 pp. 
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writer’s knowledge, no attempt has been made to trace 
the development of the methods nor to determine to what 
extent these methods are now employed in schools for the 
deaf. 


The development of these various methods has been evo- 
lutionary. Through experimentation, more modern and 
superior methods have been devised either as outgrowths 
of the older ones or independently of them. The main tenor 
of this paper is the tracing of the evolutionary process 
of the methods from the beginning of the history of the 
education of the deaf to the present time in American 
schools for the deaf, with a survey of the methods being 
used at the present time. No attempt has been made to 
evaluate the relative merits of any of the methods des- 
eribed herein, as the writer has neither the experience 
nor the ability to do so. 


VI. TERMINOLOGY 


Confusion often arises owing to the indiscriminate use 
of the terms ‘‘method,’’ ‘‘system,’’ and ‘‘device.”’ In this 
ease, the word ‘‘method’’ is really a misnomer, as it is 
too broad a term for the designation of language systems 
which are not concerned essentially with the philosophy or 
processes of teaching. The terms actually have reference to 
devices or aids contrived to help in language teaching and 
learning. Nevertheless, the word ‘‘method’’ has been deeply 
rooted in the terminology of ways and means of teaching 
language, even though the term ‘‘system’’ would perhaps 
be a more proper terminology. 


In the use of the term herein, the meaning is construed 
as being a way of teaching language which has become stan- 
dardized through usage after a period of time. The word, 
‘‘method’’, has been adhered to because of a lack of a 
better designation, and in the knowledge that the term is 
well understood by educators of the deaf. The words, 
“‘system’’, and ‘‘method’’, are used interchangeably in this 
paper. 


| 
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VII. Maryn Sources or INFORMATION AND 
PROCEDURE FOLLOWED 

For the writing of the first part of this discourse, a 
description of the methods were found in periodicals re- 
lative to the education of the deaf, namely, The American 
Amnals of the Deaf, The Volta Review, and Proceedings 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Contempory writings published in book and pamphlet form 
which reviewed specific methods were utilized. For older 
literature, especially concerning textbook references, The 
Volta Bureau Library of Washington, D.C., was found to 
be a rich source of information, as were the Charles Baker 
Collection in the Gallaudet College Library and the Sarah 
Harvey Porter Memorial Library in The Kendall School 
Library. 

The data for the second part of the study were obtained 
by a survey of schools for the deaf. Questionnaires were 
sent to all schools, state, day, private and denominational 
in the United States and Canada. The schools of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii were also included. The material 
gathered was assembled, tabulated, and analyzed, with 
trends noted, and conclusions drawn. The investigation 
has been focused primarily upon three points, namely, what 
methods are used in schools of today, the length of time 
these various methods have been in use, and the degree of 
satisfaction as to the particular methods employed. 


PART ONE 
A DISCUSSION OF THE METHODS 
CHAPTER I 


MerxHops In GENERAL 
Fundamentally, there are three basic methods whereby 
language may be learned or taught. In brief, they are as 
follows: 
1. The Natural Method. This method is sometimes 
known as the synthetic, informal, or mother’s method. By 
constant usage, an idiomatic knowledge of a language may 
be acquired. 
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2. The Grammatical Method. Other designations of 
this method are: the scientific, philosophical, logical, syste- 
matic, formal, analytical, or artificial. An acquaintance of 
a language is gained by the study of grammar and syntax. 

3. The Combined Method. This is a combination of 
the above two methods, whereby the practice of the first 
and the theory of the second are employed simultaneously, 
each supplementing the other. 

The distinguishing feature between the first two catego- 
ries is that, in the Natural Method, practice has precedence 
over theory, and in the Scientific Method, the procedure is 
in reversal.1 The Natural Method, in application to the 
deaf, attempts to parallel the way in which a hearing child 
gains a knowledge of his mother tongue; grammatical meth- 
ods are attempts upon improvement of nature’s method in 
the adaptation to the abnormal condition of deafness. As 
a consequence, the Grammatical Method implies a systema- 
tie and carefully graded course as to degree of difficulty 
in its presentation ; in contrast to this, the Natural Method 
implies a living, practical, d incidental presentation 
guided by tangible needs which indiscriminately spring 
out of everyday activities. 


CHapTer II 

THE ORIGIN OF THE GRAMMATICAL OR LoaicaL MrerHop 

The Grammatical, or so-called Logical, Method was the 
first method of teaching language to the deaf.? In all pro- 
bability, this was because of the high scholastic training 
of the first teachers of the deaf. These academic men pat- 
terned their methods after those whereby ancient lan- 
guages, such as Latin, and Greek, were taught to them 
while they were in college. Hence, they transferred their 
a | procedure to the teaching of deaf children and proceeded 
in the entymological order of the parts of speech, rather 
than from a logical development of a sentence. Isolated 


1 B. D. Pettengill, ‘‘Methods of Teaching Language,’’ AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear, 27:203-8, October, 1882 

2 A. F. Farrar, Arnold on the Education of the Deaf—A Manual 
for Teachers (revised and rewritten, National College of Teachers 
of the Deaf, editor, 2nd edition; London: Francis Carter, 1923), p. 
327 
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words were arranged in accordance with the part of speech 
to which they belonged. Nouns were subclassified as to 
number and gender. Verbs were arranged as regular, 
irregular, active or passive, et cetera. In pursuance of 
efforts of implanting a grammatical principle in the mem- 
ory of the pupils, the principle was studied and learned 
thoroughly by ‘the :pupils before any examples of its 
application were given in sentences. For example, the 
principal parts of the verb to be must have been memo- 
rized before any part could be incorporated into a sen- 
tence. Many wearisome hours were spent by the child in 
classifying vocabulary before he learned anything prac- 
tically applicable to his immediate needs. Language ex- 
ercises were based upon formal drill of principles, whereas 
interest and utility of the child were disregarded. In sum- 
mary, such a formalized procedure was followed for the 
following reasons: 

1. It was thought that the fixation of grammatical rules 
in the minds of the children would enable them to apply 
the rules in expression of their thoughts upon any subject. 

2. It was believed that this stamping of rules upon the 
mind would make possible the self-correction of compo- 
sitions by the children. 

3. The academicians regarded grammar as a sort of 
mental discipline. 

4, The teachers thought that memorization developed 
and exercised the memory. 


The method was extremely artificial and analytical, 
and, although it may have exercised the memory to a slight 
degree, it certainly could not have been very conducive 
to understanding. 

This method had its origin in France, and later was 
used by Bonet, Wallis, and de 1’Epee.? It was brought to 
the United States from France by Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet and his assistant, Laurent Clerc. 


1 J. Scott Hutton, ‘‘The Teaching of Language.’’ Proceedings of 
the Sixth National Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
Institutions for Deaf Mutes, 1888 (Jackson, Mississippi: Clarion- 
Ledge Printing Establishment, 1888), pp. 90-104 

2 Farrar, op. cit. p, 328 
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CuHaprTer III 


THe Metruop First ADOPTED IN THE UNITED STATES 


As was stated in the previous chapter, Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet and Laurent Clere introduced the Grammatical 
Method into the United States. As it was Gallaudet’s 
policy to employ only men of high mental caliber and of 
a liberal education, this method flourished. The scholarly 
teachers gravitated towards teaching language to chil- 
dren as they had learned it in colleges themselves, that is, 
philosophically, scientifically and grammatically. The sys- 
tem had gained a stronghold in the early schools in the 
United States. At various times teachers in our schools 
invented symbols which were designed to teach the science 
of language before any language was learned. There existed 
the practice of memorizing sentences, rather than con- 
structing them; attention was centered upon the vocabul- 
ary building rather than upon sentences. 

It was many years before language was taught with any 
natural approach. From a consideration of older methods 
and theories as discussed in Part One of this study, and 
the actual practices carried out today as set forth in Part 
Two, it will be seen that the educational theories have been 
far in advance of the actual practices carried out. 


CuaptTer IV 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NaTuRAL METHOD 

Before the time of Frederick Moritz Hill, (1805-74), 
the great German authority on the education of the deaf, 
who trained under the celebrated Pestalozzi, the Logical or 
Grammatical System of language instruction was followed. 
This eminent educator demanded that natural language 
be developed in the deaf child just as nature taught it 
to the hearing. His guiding principle was ‘‘experience 
. before expression’’, which may be interpreted as being 
synonymous with the phrase so often reiterated to trainees 
in normal departments by prominent language teachers of 
today: ‘‘There can be no expression without impression 
first.’’ Hill’s work was the turning point in the teaching 
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of language to the deaf.! However, it was a long time be- 
fore his progressive theories were put to general and 
universal practice. Hill called his method the ‘‘mother’s 
method’’, as he maintained that the deaf must learn lan- 
guage in the same manner in which hearing children 
acquire 

The fundamental principle of the Natural Method was 
that it aimed to follow in the footsteps of nature—to 
follow closely the experiences and individuality of the 
child and to give him language for the pictures already 
in his mind. 

Hill applied his method by teaching by means of real 
objects, pictures, and actions, while the teaching of gram- 
mar was dispensed with until the very last. 

German instructors had conformed their system of in- 
struction to this method long before its inception in France 
or other European countries. 

The earliest expounder of this method in this country 
was Dr Greenberger, principal of the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes in New York City, 
now the Lexington School for the Deaf, an educator who 
was very progressive for his day. He stated that during 
the early nineteenth century teachers were laboring under 
the delusion that, if they taught vocabelary and gram- 
matical principles, the application of this learning would 
transfer itself into actual usage. Dr. Greenberger main- 
tained that this concept was erroneous, as proven by ex- 
perience. He advocated exercising the powers of repro- 
duction as well as memory in order to give the child the 
free use of the principles. He even went so far as to say 
that the best and most efficient plan of teaching language 
to a deaf child was to supply the proper words to him 
whenever he had need of them in expressing his mind.® 
Strict conformists strongly objected to this indiscriminate 


1 Karl Baldwin, Progress in the Methods Adopted in the German 
States for the Teaching of Language to the Deaf and Dumb from 
the Time of Frederick Moritz Hill to the Present Day (Loadon: 
William H. Taylor and Sons, 1925), 221 pp. 

2 Farrar, op. cit. p, 58 

3 D. Greenberger, ‘‘The Natural Method.’’ AmMERIcAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear, 24:33-38, January, 1879 
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introduction of words without any systematized order. 
Practice in actual and natural situations, he held, was 
superior to any artificially devised plan. He stated further, 
that it was not essential, nor even feasible, to require the 
children to learn sentence vocabulary singly. According to 
his belief, it was more important for a child to understand 
the sentence as a unit of thought, and the individual words 
composing a sentence form, the meaning of which he 
learned by hearing them used in reality, rather than hay- 
ing them explained and defined to him. 


Other renowned educators in the field who were early 
advocates of the Natural Method were W. W. Turner, 
David E. Bartlett, M. L. Brock, Samuel Porter, E. A. Fay, 
W. H. Latham, H. S. Gillet and B. D. Pettengill. 

At the same time other equally prominent educators 
were doubting the applicability of this method to the 
instruction of the deaf. On the whole, it seems that the 
majority of educators were either adverse to the Natural 
Method or reluctant in placing faith in it. 


Mr. Westervelt enthusiastically applied the Natural 
Method to finger spelling. The method is now known as 
the Rochester Method because of this man’s association at 
the Rochester School. In about the year 1880 Mr. West- 
ervelt experimented at the Western New York Institution 
with 24 deaf children ranging in ages from 41% to 7 years. 
In the introduetion of a word it would be spelled manually 
over and over again in natural situations so that a child, 
even though he could not reproduce it himself, under- 
stood the meaning. During his teaching, games and amuse- 
ments were given the children. This ingenious teacher 
capitalized upon their play tendencies. For example, to a 
child playing with a ball, the teacher would spell the 
name of the toy again and again, until he could imitate 
the spelling. The alphabet was not taught preparatory 
’ to this.t With this new experimental teaching, Mr. West- 
ervelt stated that very quickly the children learned to 
spell 25 or 30 words. His method was used for a number 


1 Westervelt, and Peet, ‘‘The Natural Method.’’ AMERICAN AN- 
NALS OF THE DEAF, 25:212-217, July, 1880 
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of years in the Rochester School in all departments, but 
is now used mainly in the upper grades. 


CHAPTER V 
THE ABBE DE L’EPEE’s MetTHop 


The Abbe de 1’Epee, being a learned schoolman, it fol- 
lowed naturally that his instruction would be by the gram- 
matical approach. In his manual school at Paris his first 
lesson was the teaching of the manual alphabet. In the 
following lesson he presented the words la porte (the door), 
by writing the same on the blackboard in large letters and 
showing the class the real door. These two words they 
committed to memory by spelling them upon their fingers. 
After the names of about 80 words were learned in like 
manner the indicative present of the verb porter, (to car- 
ry), was introduced in the singular and plural of the six 
tenses. The verb was conjugated by action work. The 
teacher, representing the first person, carried a book, and 
a pupil, representing the second person, did likewise, et 
cetera. Hence, complete sentences were learned at the out- 
set. The articles, a, an, and the were used and learned with 
nouns.’ A sign was given for the article, and, as other parts 
of speech were learned, a sign was given represent- 
ing the same. Signs were also used at this time for each 
person, number, tense, et cetera. 

The Abbe de 1’Epee did not believe that it was possible 
for the average deaf person to acquire the power of origi- 
nal composition. Therefore, the latter must memorize the 
language which would be imperative to his needs or wants.” 


CuaptTer VI 
Sicarp’s MerHop ork THE THEORY OF CIPHERS 


The Abbe Sicard, unlike his predecessor, the Abbe de 
l’Epee, believed that the deaf could learn to construct sen- 
tences by means of a grammatical system which he invent- 


1 Harvey P. Peet, ‘‘Memoirs on the History of the Art of In- 
structing the Deaf and Dumb.’’ Proceedings of the Fifth Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, 1858 (Alton, Illinois: Courier 
Steam Book and Job Printing House, 1859, p. 284 

2 George W. Wing, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Grammatical 
Methods.’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, 20:84-9, April, 1887 
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ed?. This method, which he called ‘‘The Theory of 
Ciphers,’’ he employed in his school at Paris during the 
middle part of the 19th century. In his procedure, he 
first presented an idea to his pupils in pantomime, then re- 
peated the idea in word-signs in grammatical order. He at- 
tempted to show word relationships by means of his hands.? 
In his system the various parts of a sentence were dis- 
tinguished by placing ‘‘1’’ over the subject, ‘‘2’’ over the 
verb, ‘‘3”’ over the direct object, ‘4’’ over the preposition, 
and ‘‘5”’ over the subject of the preposition. By way of il- 
lustration, a sentence® follows: 


1 2 3 4 E 
Nominative Verb Objective Preposition Object of 
Case Case Preposition 
I see a bird on a tree. 


It is probable that vertical lines were drawn between the 
distinctive parts. 

The Theory of Ciphers was demonstrated at the Second 
Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf in 1851 by Laurent Clerc, and at the Fifth Meeting 
in 1858 a paper explaining the method was presented by 
Harvey P. Peet. Some time prior to the year 1879 Dr. 
Thomas MaclIntire introduced this Theory into the Ind- 
iana School for the Deaf, and between the years 1879 and 
1882 he also initiated its use in the Michigan School. It 
then traveled to the Mount Airy School, and later it spread 
to other schools in the United States. In its day it was very 
popular, but later was discarded entirely in favor of the 
Natural Method. 


CuaptTer VII 
J. A. Jacos’s LESSONS 


In 1834 J. A. Jacobs, a one-time superintendent of the 
Kentucky School, published his first edition of Primary 


1 George W. Wing, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Grammatical 
Methods,’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DeEar, 20:84, April, 1887 

2 Ibid., p. 86 

3 Laurent Clerc, ‘‘Some Hints to the Teachers of the Deaf and 
Dumb.,’’ Proceedings of the Second Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf and Dumb, 1851 (Hartford: Press of Case, 
Tiffany, and Company, 1851), pp. 64-75 
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Lessons. This was an outline of lessons in which he set 
down certain principles, the order in which they should be 
taught, and how they should be taught. The first step was 
the learning of the alphabet.t A peculiarity in his proce- 
dure was that he taught only the lower case letters. He al- 
leged that teaching these only would suffice for a time, as 
the child could acquire the capital letters later. Before the 
actual lessons began, he presented a vocabulary of about 
100 of the names of objects occurring in the beginning les- 
sons. Each was illustrated by a cut. Thereafter, in the les- 
sons, no words were introduced singly, but always in sen- 
tences as he believed that this sentence-method introduc- 
tion facilitated retention of the words better than a single 
word presentation would. 

After the preliminary work was taken care of, the first 
actual lesson consisted of a noun in combination with an 
adjective, as, a black dog, a black hat, a black man, et 
cetera, with a repetition of the same adjective. There were 
eight lessons of such type, after which the third person 
present of the verb to be, was introduced with an adjective 
and a noun. Thus, ‘‘The dog is black, the cat is black, the 
cow is black,’’ et cetera. 

In Lesson 13 the child was initiated to the exercise of 
blanks to fill in which he was to supply familiar nouns: 
‘*_____ ig fat, is large’’ et cetera. 

By the time the child had completed the 75th lesson, he 
would have learned all the simpler forms of construction 
needed for compositions. 

From Lessons 74 through 126, sentences were composed 
into stories and descriptions. Lesson 74 was a description 
of a cow. Preceding each description was a large picture, 
and questions and sentence drills covering the new or dif- 
ficult words appearing in the descriptions which followed. 

Following this type of work were 29 Model Lessons, 19 
of which were descriptions and the remaining 10 narra- 
tives. These were not illustrated, and the child was re- 


1 J. A. Jacobs, ‘‘A Synopsis or Exposition of Primary Lessons 
for the Deaf and Dumb.’’ Proceedings of the Fifth Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, 1858 (Alton, Illinois: Courier 
Steam Job Printing House, 1859), p. 219 
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quired to compose an original composition in imitation of 
each one of these descriptions and narrations. 
Concluding the course were over 800 general conversa- 
tional questions. Each example was imitated by an origi- 
nal question with an appropriate answer. 
Mr. Jacobs itemized the advantages of his course to be as 
follows: 
1. No tables of isolated words were given in the regular 
lessons. 
2. The illustrative example before a lesson simplified 
that lesson. 
3. The successive steps were systematized and graded. 
4. The early presentation of connected constructions led 
the pupils directly to connected compositions. 
. Questions were introduced early. 
. The use of blanks was a good exercise. 
. A number of religious facts were introduced. 
. Many useful bits of information and facts were of- 
fered—historical, geographical, moral, et cetera.* 


CHAPTER VIII 
BARNARD’S SYMBOLS 


ann ol 


Frederick A. Barnard, one-time president of Columbia 
University, originated a comprehensive system of gram- 
matical symbols to replace the crude ones of Sicard. He 
first presented them in 1836 in his book entitled Analytic 
Grammar with Symbolic Illustrations.* 

The principles of syntax employed by him may have 
originated with the Abbe Sicard of the Royal Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb in Paris, although Barnard em- 
ployed them only in their simplest form. He first conjured 
the idea while teaching in the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford during the years 1831 and 1832, and the development 
of his idea took place at the New York Institution for the 

Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

’ Six elements were introduced at varying times to satisfy 
the demands of the learner. They were as follows: 


1 J. A. Jacobs, op. cit. p. 242 
2 F. A. Barnard, Analytical Grammar with Symbolic Illustrations 
(New York: E. French Company, 1836). 111 p. 
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substantive | influence 


attributive e— connective 
assertion \_ time 


The system was based upon abstract notions of being, 
assertion, attribution, and influence. Because of its im- 
practibility to adaptation to small children, the method 
was not met with much favor by teachers of the deaf.' 
Barnard also unsuccessfully attempted to introduce the 
system into public schools. 

At a later date Mr. I. L. Peet endeavored to revise Bar- 
nard’s System to form a practical method, although his 
revision was not accepted by teachers of the profession.” 


CuHapTer IX 
Dr. PEEtT’s LANGUAGE SYSTEM AND OUTGROWTHS OF IT 


published in 1844,* were heartily welcomed by teachers 
Dr. Harvey P. Peet’s language books, which were first 
and were used in the majority of schools for the deaf as a 
model for primary instruction for a number of years. The 
author of this course set forth in his book two principles 
which were considered axioms. These two guiding princi- 
ples were, (1) ideas should precede words; and (2) diffi- 
culties should be presented to the children one at a time. 
The preliminary step in Dr. Peet’s procedure was to as- 
sociate words with familiar objects. The manual alphabet 
was also taught. The next step consisted of teaching an 
adjective with a noun, as for example, a white horse. 
Thirdly, verbs were introduced in their participial form, 
the reason for this being that the participle formed an 
easy link between the adjective and the verb. The phrase, 
a boy standing, later developed into, A boy ts standing. 


1 George W. Wing, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Grammatical 
Methods,’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 32:85, April, 1887 

2 Ibid., p. 84-9 

3 Isaac L. Peet, ‘‘A Practical View of Deaf Mute Instruction.’’ 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 16:69, April, 1871 
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The present tense was introduced with the adverb, some- 
times, or, often, as, Mary dances sometimes.* 

Dr. Peet’s language instruction proceeded under the 
grammatical approach by a series of carefully formulated 
lessons of language principles presented in the order of 
degrees of difficulty. 

In the study of reading lessons at the end of the book, 
facts were drawn out by written questions using the inter- 
rogative forms of Who, What, When, How, Where, Why, 
et cetera.” 

Although this gentleman’s method was the last word for 
many years, educators later condemned his teaching as 
being too fragmentary. Rather than presenting a sentence 
from the start, his words and phrases gradually grew into 
sentences, as, a cat, a black cat, a large black cat, a large 
black cat sleeping, to A large black cat is sleeping. 

It is interesting to note the striking likenesses and differ- 
ences of Peet’s system with that of Jacob’s, of which a 
brief resume was given in Chapter VII. 

As an outgrowth of the belief that Dr. Peet’s logical 
procedure was impractical, Mr. John R. Keep, an instruc- 
tor in the American School at Hartford, wrote First Les- 
sons in 1862 and School Stories in 1872. His mode of pro- 
cedure was a slight deviation from the Grammatical Meth- 
od. The underlying plan in his lessons was based upon the 
idea of teaching language by close association of thought 
with the written form.* The book entitled ‘‘School Stories”’ 
was popular in the majority of schools for a number of 
years. 

The writer thinks that it is probable that John Hart, an- 
other distinguished teacher of that period, may have been 
influenced by the convictions of the two foregoing men. In 


1 Harvey P, Peet, ‘‘The Order of the First Lessons in Language 
for a Class of Deaf Mutes.’’ Proceedings of the Sixth Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, 1869 (Washington, D. C.: United 

States Government Printing Office, 1869, pp. 19-26. 

2 The Forty-Second Annual Report of the Directors of the 
American Asylum at Hartford for the Education and Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, (Hartford: Press of Case, Lockwood and 
Company, 1860), p. 27 
3 George W. Wing, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Grammatical 

Methods.’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, 32:88, April, 1887 
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his Elementary Lessons in Language he based his method 
upon the principle that the concrete should precede the 
abstract, and that the facts of language should be made 
familiar to the child preparatory to his learning the prin- 
ciple governing its use. This was a step in the right direc- 
tion in evolving a more practical plan to teach language. 
A present-day method which may be called a scion of 
Hart’s lessons is the Wing’s Symbols Method, discussed at 
length in a subsequent chapter. 


CHAPTER X 
THE INCEPTION OF THE USE OF DIAGRAMS 
The first mention in the Hartford Annual Reports of 
grammatical diagrams being used in the teaching of lan- 
guage to their deaf children was in 1860. It was stated in 
part: 


. . . it was believed that an important improvement had been made 
in the method of teaching this science [language] to the deaf mute 
in the use of diagrams representing to the eye the logical and gram- 
matical relations of the various elements of a sentence. The correct 
construction of one of these diagrams demonstrated the ability of 
the pupil both to parse and analyse the sentence 1 


The report went on to say that other advantages of this 
diagramming were that it could be quickly constructed by 
a teacher requiring only a small space, the work could be 
easily corrected by the teacher, it was less tedious than the 
former scheme of grammatical recitations, and the use of 
it gave the children a clearer and more comprehensive 
understanding of the value and relationships of different 
parts of a sentence. 

The class using this contrivance had made such decided 
progress that the instructors believed that a course of 
grammar based upon Becker’s® classification of the ele- 
ments of a sentence and grammatical symbols and supple- 
mented by the use of these diagrams should be the foun- 
dation of their language. It was believed that such a course 


1 The Forty-Second Annual Report of the Directors of the Amer- 
ican Asylum at Hartford for the Education and Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, (Hartford: Press of Case, Lockwood and Company, 
1860), p. 27 

2 Note: As no other mention of Becker’s work here alluded to 
could be traced, the writer of this paper was unable to determine 
the function of this source. It is supposed that the reference was a 
grammar text in use at that time. 
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would enable a child to master all, or nearly all, of the 
language difficulties while in school. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE Hartrorp, or Storrs SyMBOLS, AND OUTGROWTHS 
THEREFROM 


In the year 1869 there were two different sets of symbols 
in use in our institutions for the deaf. One set previously 
taken up was the Barnard set of grammatical symbols. 
The other set was the Hartford, or Storrs, Symbols, which 
is the main tenor of the present chapter. 

The Hartford Symbols were devised during the early 
days at Hartford Asylum by the teachers there. Pro- 
fessor Storrs, a teacher there who had previously taught 
in Washington, systematized and added to these already 
in existence at that place. The basic function of the sym- 
bols was to present a visualization of syntactical relations 
of component parts of sentences, and different parts of 
speech. Each kind of relation was represented uniformly 
in a sentence, and a picture of the entire sentence was 
given in box-like form.’ This, supposedly, presented a vis- 
ual picture of a sentence unit. Additionally, it was used 
as a testing device in checking upon a pupil’s compre- 
hension of sentence construction. A child could gain a 
command of different sentence constructions by much prac- 
tice with these diagrams. 

A few examples illustrative of the principle are given 
below :? 


birds | fly cows |! eat 


grass 


1 Samuel S. Porter, ‘‘The Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb in 
Grammar,’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 14:43, January, 1869 

2 Samuel 8. Porter, ‘‘Prof. Porter’s Paper on Grammar,’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, 1868 (Washington, D. C.: United States Government Printing 
Office) p. 145 
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books | lies 


table 


the 


What Mr. Storrs termed a sentence map was employed 
in teaching interrogative forms, the skeleton of which was 
drawn on the board with erasable red wax. It supplied a 
convenient device for teaching and analyzing interroga- 
tive sentences. Predicative, objective, and attributive rec- 
tangles were drawn in relative connections to one another. 
The elements of a simple sentence were written in their 
expedient sections on this sentence map directly over and 
obstructing the interrogative words. The erasure, then, of 
a word would reveal the unerased interrogative word which 
asked for the missing part, thereby forming a complete 
interrogative sentence rather than an imperative one. The 
work, of necessity, was relatively simple at first, and, as 
the pupils progressed, more and complicated additions 
were given. An illustration of such a question board is 
below :? 


Who? | 
What? | What. ? 

[ What? What? 
[Whose? 

i 


iWhy?} {When?} Whose?| 
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The symbols which were employed in the study of gram- 
mar were as the following: 


Pronoun Verb 


= 
Adjective Verb passive 
Adverb Verb progressive 
Verb 
Subjunctive mood 
AK 


Conjunction XC Potential mood 


Preposition 


Inter jection | Imperative mood 


Proper noun @|_ Infinitive mood 


Common noun cL Participle 7 
Relative pronoun ah. Participle as a noun be” 
Noun and pronoun Present tense \a— 

in the 


nominative case Past tense 


Possessive case Bi Future tense ll 
Objective case aii Present perfect tense Van 
Independent case Past perfect tense 
Masculine gender a4 Future perfect wae 
Feminine gender > Verb singular 

First person At... Verb in first person VY 
Second person 1 Verb in second person ll 


Third person 3| Verb in third person a 
Singular number Adjective and adverb 


in comparative degree 


Plural number = Adjective and adverb in _ 


superlative degree 


i 
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An example of a symbolized sentence is as follows: 


of, 
John walks.? 

Although Storr’s system was analytical and quite elab- 
orate in representing inflections and relationships of words, 
it seemed to be simpler and more practical than that of 
Barnard’s.? Neither, however, received the approval of 
many teachers.* 

Richard S. Storrs was very much adverse to the Natural 
Method of teaching language to the deaf. Because of the 
abnormality of deafness, he insisted that the deaf absolute- 
ly could not learn by a parallel method to that by which 
hearing children learn.* 

It will be remembered here that the aims of the Natural 
and Scientific Methods were divergent. The Scientific 
Method aimed at giving a command of simple and gram- 
matically correct English, whereas the Natural Method 
strived to give and idiomatic use of the language. Mr. 
Storrs felt that the latter was too high a goal to expect 
from a congenitally deaf child. The goal should be set 
at a minimum standard which could be reached by the 
average deaf child. Further, he professed that small pupils 
would start off excellently by the Natural Method, but 
they soon became confused with the multitudinous flow 
of incidental and unclassified idiomatic usage. He main- 
tained that by the Scientific Method a pupil could easily 
memorize about 300 conversational formulae which was 
enough to furnish him with the idioms necessary for every- 
day living. He, therefore, believed that from the very be- 
ginning, language should be a step-by-step mastery of 
construction of principles. 


1 Samuel S. Porter, ‘‘Prof. Porter’s Paper on Grammar.’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, 1868 (Washington, D. 0.: United States Government Printing 
Office), p. 144 

2 George W. Wing, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Grammatical 
Methods.’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 32:86, April, 1887 

8 Loc. cit. 

4 Richard 8. Storrs, ‘‘Methods of Deaf-Mute Teaching II.’’ 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, 24:233-50, October, 1880 
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Thus, in summary, he stated in part that ‘‘ ... the 
scientific method guarantees . . . an attainable goal, in 
place of the baffled and discouraged wanderers among idio- 
matic jungles which the Natural Method alone can exhib- 

His symbols, although very complex, were used for a 
number of years. It seems that they must necessarily have 
been very cumbersome and unsatisfactory, as the principles 
were taught first without the factual basis, and it is difficult 
to understand how small children could have done the in- 
ductive reasoning which they required. Of course, it is re- 
called that at this time, memorization was stressed, rather 
than comprehension, and the aim was a small amount of 
correct English, rather than natural expressional language. 

Around the year 1880, Miss Caroline C. Sweet, an in- 
structor at the Hartford School, formulated a systematic 
and logical arrangement of childhood stories which were 
based upon the Storr’s Grammatical Method.? The pub- 
lication in 1885 of her books entitled The American Asy- 
lum Series was another forward step toward the natural 
approach. Miss Sweet, in her lessons, aimed at the child’s 
learning to build sentences himself, and thereby to enable 
him to write his own thoughts without having to memorize 
formulas.* Her books were used for a number of years and 
still are being used by a few schools. The widely-used con- 
temporary book, Language Stories and Drills, by Croker, 
Jones and Pratt, was based, in turn, upon Miss Sweet’s 
course. 


CHAPTER XII 
Tur THEORIES OF PRENDERGAST AND MARCEL 


In 1860 two different men in the profession of the educa- 
tion of the deaf by the names of Prendergast and Marcel, 
working independently of one another, devised new theo- 


1 Richard S. Storrs, ‘‘Methods of Deaf-Mute Teaching II.’’ 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 24:236-7, October, 1880 

2 AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dgar, Notice of publication of ‘‘ Miss 
Sweet’s First Lessons in English, ’’ 30:165-67 

3 George W. Wing, ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Grammatical 
Methods.’? AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 32:88, April, 1887 
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ries in their schools on the teaching of language to the deaf. 
They reasoned that, since hearing children understood 
phrases and sentences with the help of facial expression, 
gestures, and tonal qualities long before they understood 
each word separately, the law of nature demanded that 
sentences be taught before words.’ Therefore, an idea must 
be expressed to a deaf child in a complete sentence and the 
meaning conveyed to him by pantomime. This procedure 
would firmly fix the association of the idea directly with } 
the sentence as a whole in the mind of the child. At this 
time no explanation of individual words should be given. 
The child could have the pleasure of discovering that for 
himself at a later time, thereby increasing his interest. 

Mr. Marcel asserted that script or print was better suited 
than the manual alphabet because it could be retained to 
the eye as long as needed or desired. Script was recom- 
mended in lieu of print because the words were presented 
in complete unity rather than broken up into component 
parts. 

After the idea was expressed in a sentence, the next pro- > 
cedure was the memorization of the sentence by imitation 
and repetition. Each copying made the following one easier 
until it could be reproduced without a model. 

An early exponent of the sentence method was Mr. 
Brook of the Illinois State School, who stated: ‘‘It has 
been proved by experiment in this [Illinois] institution 
that a class will learn 26 sentences more easily than 26 
letters’? 

The memorization of a sentence was the first attain- 
ment goal in a child’s march toward language. The express- | 


ion of one idea correctly formed the nucleous of his lang- 
uage work. The succeeding step was the learning of another 
sentence of identical construction, but utilizing different 
vocabulary. Additional sentences were given as readily as 
the progress of the pupils permitted, and all were reviewed 
often. At a later date, when the manual alphabet was learn- 


1 Edward A. Fay, ‘‘The Methods of Prendergast and Marcel.’’ 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 14:193-204, October, 1867 

2M. S. Brock, ‘‘A Better Method of Instructing A Class of Be- 
ginners.’? AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DzaF, 13:209, September, 1868 
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ed, sentences could be reviewed by alternating its use with 
the writing of the sentences to be practiced. The words and 
phrases could be used in a variety of construction forms. 
The basic aim was the teaching of construction forms rath- 
er than vocabulary. 

Prendergast advocated that the sentences be carefully 
and systematically prepared by the teacher rather than 
suggested by signs used by the pupils themselves. In chart- 
ing the course of sentences, these points were delineated 
by him to be borne in mind: 

1. The tangible needs of the children were to be con- 
sidered, which meant that they must be of practical and 
immediate value in their everyday environment. 

2. An illustration of all grammatical constructions be 
devised. 

3. Articles, pronouns, adverbs, and conjunctions were 
to be introduced as early as possible because these parts 
of speech occurred most frequently in language. 

4. Long and complex sentences were preferred to short 
and simple ones as they offered more variations. It was 
also maintained that the sentences of the former type were 
as easily memorized as those of the latter. 


Messrs. Prendergast and Marcel, although differing on 
many points, both condemned grammar as a means of ac- 
quiring language. Their syllogism was: Nature teaches 
language through repetition and imitation, putting prac- 
tice before theory ; grammarians reverse the order, putting 
rules and formulae foremost; therefore, grammar teaching 
is detrimental to beginning language. Grammar may be 
studied as such after language has been learned. Both of 
these men also agreed that the ability to parse and con- 
jugate did not guarantee good language usage. 


CHapter XIII 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BeELL’s METHOD 
In the year of 1872 a five-year-old congenitally deaf boy 
became the pupil of Alexander G. Bell. Mr. Bell applied 
the principle of Froebel that the natural instinct of the 
child to play should be utilized in his education. He pro- 
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posed to combine this principle with that set down by 
Dalgarno in his ‘‘Didacalocophus’’ published in 1680 that 
a deaf child should be taught to read and write in a man- 
ner as nearly as possible to that by which hearing people 
learn to understand and speak their language. His pro- 
posal was to familiarize the child with written language by 
means of play. The classroom became a playroom and his 
language lessons were given by means of toys and games. 
Objects in the room were labeled, and games were played. 
He emphasized the use of complete sentences. Along this 
line, his sentences were of two species: first, impromptu 
written conversation, and second, regular systematized 
sentence exercises. For the first type of sentences, every- 
thing which the teacher would have said to his pupil, had 
he been a hearing child, was written on the board. He at- 
tempted to approximate the eye relationship to the ear 
relationship by grouping words on the board to show em- 
phasis and pictorially. An example of an impromptu con- 
versation follows 


“Tour fa that 


39 

The size of the lettering of the words and the grouping 
of them denoted accent and phrasing respectively. After 
having written these sentences as they had sprung up in 
the natural course of events, they were dramatized. 

As soon as the child manifested a desire to learn to write, 
these sentences were taught to him as a whole. In making 
the learning of the skill simple for the child, his scheme 
was thus: A command would be erased partially so that the 
writing would be left faintly visible. His first step in writ- 
ing was to trace over these faintly visible letters. 


1 Alexander G. Bell, ‘‘Upon a Method of Teaching Language to A 
Very Young Congenitally Deaf Child,’’ American ANNALS OF THB 
Dear, 28:130, April, 1883 
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When the child wanted to learn to communicate his ideas 
to others, Mr. Bell adopted the plan of Dalgarno of writing 


the alphabet upon a glove. The arrangement of letters on 
the glove was as follows :* 


1 Alexander G. Bell, ‘‘Upon a Method of Teaching Language 


to a Very Young Congenitally Deaf Child.’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear, 28:133, April, 1883 


| c 

d 

b h 
i 
| g | 
| e 
m n 
| 
| r 
| a 
q 
f t 
k 
u 
Vv 
p 
Ww 
x y z | 
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This glove was given to George, his pupil, one morning 
as a new toy. Mr. Bell proceeded to teach him to spell the 
word ‘‘doll”’ by means of it. He first covered up all the 
letters excepting ‘‘d’’, and asked George to find the cor- 
responding letter on the glove. The procedure was like- 
wise with the other letters. Other words were practiced in 
this manner until the pupil was able to communicate with 
his friends and family by pointing to the letters on his 
hand. George became so adept at this skill, says Mr. Bell, 
that he could feel where he was touched, thus leaving his 
eye free to observe the expression on the faces of those with 
whom he communicated. Mr. Bell, with his five fingers, could 
touch five letters simultaneously. In his conversations with 
George he gave emphasis by pressure upon the fingers and 
made pauses to correspond to phrasing in actual speech. 

By talking to George upon his hand, in addition to reg- 
ular sentence exercises and impromptu written conversa- 
tion, Mr. Bell worked along the general principle of speak- 
ing to him as he would have to a hearing child.’ 

In all his connected discourse with his charge, Mr. Bell 
employed natural and complete sentences. But George’s 
first attempt to express himself independently were iso- 
lated words, just as a hearing child’s first expressions are 
isolated words. This boy acquired a remarkable use of 
English, and at the age of six he had sufficient knowledge 
of it to enable him to communicate by writing with hearing 
persons. 

CHapTer XIV 


THE CONVERSATIONAL Mreruop PROFESSORS 
HENESS AND SAUVER 
Around the year 1875 a conversational method develop- 
ing language was introduced into and practiced in this 
country by Professors Heness and Sauver.? These men were 
both university professors in American universities. Their 
method received a high commendation in the Atlantic 


1 Alexander G. Bell, ‘‘Upon a Method of Teaching Language to 
a Very Young Congenitally Deaf Child.’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DaaF, 28:124-39, April, 1883 

2 B. D. Pettengill, ‘‘The Natural Method of Teaching Language. ’’ 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, 21:1-10, January, 1876 
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Monthly of that year. Professor Sauver made the assertion 
that, in learning a language, one did not think about the 
words, but tried to reproduce ideas. The procedure was 
solely by means of conversation; no grammar was taught, 
and no text or dictionary was used. In conduction of a les- 
son, the instructor selected an object which he talked about 
and asked questions answerable by words and terms em- 
ployed by the teacher in his conversation. Explanations, 
questions, and answers concerning a chosen topic were de- 
veloped by the agency of connected discourse. Their theory 
was, then, that this procedure was the true philosophical 
method of the acquisition of language. 

Instructors of the deaf became interested in this method 
as being applicable to the instruction of the deaf. 

There is a marked similarity between the basic idea 
prompting this method and that of A. G. Bell. 


CHAPTER XV 
PorTEeR’s ConTRIBUTION 

Samuel Porter, who devoted more than 60 years of his 
life to the education of the deaf in America, emphasized 
grammar as being very important in the education of the 
deaf, especially to beginning children. He thought along 
this line: Since grammar was an important study for hear- 
ing children, the incidence of deafness caused it to take 
on even greater importance for deaf children. To give a 
better understanding and a more complete knowledge of 
the English language was what he considered to be the aim 
in the study of grammar.’ 


Mr. Porter, although he himself outlined no definite 
plan as to a method of teaching language, he helped to 
lay the foundation for such methods as the Barry Five 
Slate and the Fitzgerald Key. He realized and advocated 
the necessity of a cumulative course beginning with simple 
grammatical principles, and progressing gradually to more 
complex ones. He suggested a simplified system for begin- 
ners with elimination of grammatical terms and definitions. 


1 Samuel S. Porter, ‘‘The Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb in 
Grammar.’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DgaF, 14-30, January, 1869 
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Although he stressed the importance in grammar, he dif- 
fered with the traditional school of thought in its mode of 
presentation. 


XVI 
Tue Gouin MetHop 


The method of Mr. Gouin, a university professor of 
languages, exerted much influence in molding the think- 
ing of educators of the deaf. In the year 1880 he published 
a book in which he laid down his guiding principles rela- 
tive to language teaching.’ The jist of them are epitomized 
as follows: 

1. Children learn language by sentences rather than 
by words. 

2. Since the verb is the soul of the sentence, special 
attention must be devoted to it. 

3. Children should picture actions in sequence corres- 
ponding to their natural succession in time. 

4. A clear concept of an idea must be in the child’s 
mind before the language of it can be taught. 

Mr. James L. Smith, head teacher in the Minnesota 
School in Faribault, Minnesota, in 1893, stated that teach- 
ers of the deaf at this time were working somewhat on 
these guiding principles laid down by Gouin. In general, 
the Gouin Method endeavored to form thoughts and con- 
cepts in the mind of a child through visualizations of 
actions.” Ideas were a prerequisite to any form of language 
expression. 


CuapTer XVII 
Wine’s SYMBOLS 


The system of Wing’s Symbols, which has been used in 
the Minnesota State School for the Deaf at Faribault, 


1 James L. Smith, ‘‘The Gouin Method,’’ AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear, 28:179, June, 1893 

2 John Beattie, The Teaching of Language During the First, 
Second, and Third Years of a Deaf Child’s School Life, The suc- 
cessful Paper in the Braidwood Gold Medal Competition (Belfast, 
Ireland: National Association of Teachers of the Deaf, 1899, 50 pp. 
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for the past 64 years, was devised in the year 1883 by Mr. 
George Wing, a teacher in the Minnesota School from 1872 
to 1885.1 Mr. J. L. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minne- 
sota School at that time, gave Mr. Wing a copy of Hart’s 
First Lessons in Composition, instructing him to use the 
parts applicable to the deaf. In the use of this book, he 
developed his system, patterning it after Dr. John S. 
Hart’s Language Book. 

The symbols consist of letters and numbers representing 
the functions of different parts of speech in a sentence 
and are placed over the work, phrase, or clause in the 
sentence. They attempt to show the form, function, and 
position of the parts of the sentence, rather than the part 
of speech, as most of the other methods do. The specific 


aims of this system are as follows: 


1. To eliminate memory work in writing. 

2. To teach the sentence essentials in order that they 
may be easily understood by the pupils. 

3. To teach the function of the modifying forms in a 
clear and simple manner. 


4. To give the teacher a tool. 


1 Course of Study, Minnesota School for the Deaf, ‘‘A Brief 
Exposition of the Wing’s Symbols.’’ (Prepared by the Teacher’s 
Association, 1918), pp. 73-90 
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The classification of the symbols are reproduced below :* 


The Essentials 
Verb (general symbol) 


V 

Transitive, passive “V 
Complement (adjective) AC 
Complement (noun and pronoun). ..... NC 

Modifying Forms Indicated by Numbers 

Noun or pronoun in apposition. .... .- | 
Possessive .. 
Adjective and article... 
Prepositional phrase 


Adverb and adverbial phrase. .....-. 


Infinitive e e e e e e e 


1 Minnesota Course of Study, op. cit., pp. 73-5 


Pad 
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Conn 


Conjunction (co-ordinate 
Conjunction (subordinate 
Adverbial conjunction . 
Relative pronoun 
Nominative ..... 
Possessive .... 


Objective ..... 


Specia 
Noun or name word... 
Auxiliary verb .... 

Progressive form of verb 
Present tense. .... 
Past temme . 
Future tense ..... 
Object of participle or 
Noun or pronoun .. 
Adjective ee 
Nominative independent 
Nominative absolute . . 
Indirect object .... 
Ellipsis 


Interjection ....-. 


ectives 


ws 


1 Symbols 


infinitive 
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H 


| 
S 
2 
/ 
| V 
j 
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As soon as a child learns to write a simple sentence, the 
symbols are used. In action work a child may be directed 
to run; the class then writes: ‘‘Mary ran.’’, and the teach- 
er writes the proper symbols over the subject and intransi- 
tive verb. as “Mery i After a number of sentences 
have been written, the children will automatically have ab- 
sorbed the meaning of the symbols placed over the words, 
and can be required to use them himself by placing them 
over his sentences. When new principles are taught, the 
symbols are given for their functions. 

In the order of introduction, the transitive verb follows 
the intransitive. The verb is indicated by ‘‘V~”’ and the 
direct object by ‘‘Q’’. Thus: ball. The adjece- 
tive modifier is also introduced which is ‘‘3’’. Following 
this, the possessive form is designated as ‘‘2’’. By way of 


illustration, a sentence appears as follows: Billy broke 


2 
Mary’s doll. In the next step, the prepositional phrase is. 


used for which ‘‘4’' is used. As an example: Gebege whiked 
around a table. Additional symbols are used in this man- 
ner as new language principles are introduced.? 

In correction of the pupils’ work, the teacher calls at- 


tention to his errors by inserting the proper symbols, tense 


signs, et cetera. 
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The upholders of this system see numerous advantages 
of it, some of which are: 

1. They are simple, easily learned, and easily remem- 
bered by the pupils. 

2. They can be used with any form of diagrams. 

3. Sentences can be analyzed as they are in a paragraph, 
thus eliminating their need of transference out of their 
place of use. 

4. They can be used throughout the school from the first 
year to the last. 

5. They help to explain the use and meaning of new 
vocabulary. 

6. They can be used effectively in corrective work. 

7. The sentences are very flexible. A part of speech can 
occur at any place in a sentence. This can be shown by the 
symbol for that part of speech. 

8. The advocates maintain that by the use of the said 
symbols, many more constructions can be taught in the 
beginning classes, thereby accelerating their progress 
throughout their educational years in school. 

9. Those pupils who have learned language by the use 
of Wing’s Symbols find formal grammar simplified in the 
upper grades. 

10. They can be used in teaching grammar . 


11. Work in other subjects can be corrected by the use 
the Wing’s Symbols.” 

12. The system follows grammatical rules; consequently, 
when grammar is studied in the advanced classes, they are 
an aid in showing grammatical relations of component 
parts of the sentences.* 

The Wing’s Symbols have been in effective and contin- 
uous use at the Minnesota School for many years. They are 
believed by the instructors there to be an invaluable aid in 


1 Minnesota Course of Study, op. cit., p. 90 

2 Sarah E. Lewis, ‘‘The Use of Wing’s Symbols.’’ Proceedings 
of the Twenty-Ninth Meeting of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
1935, (Washington, D. C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1936), pp. 151-3 

3 An Exposition of the Wing’s Symbols in Their Relation to the 
Teaching of Language as Used by the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf. (Faribault, Minnesota, 1936), p. 4 
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the teaching of language. Ex-teachers of the Minnesota 
School have been instrumental in introducing them into 
other schools in the United States. 


Cuapter XVIII 
Tue Barry Five Suate System 


In the year 1893 Miss Katharine Barry’s first article ex- 
plaining her method appeared in The Educator. Teachers 
of the deaf gained the impression that Miss Barry had in- 
vented a new system. In reality, however, she only revived 
the method which had been original with Sicard and used 
in this country a number of years ago. She systematized, 
improved, and elaborated upon the basic idea of the Theory 
of Ciphers, making it a more teachable plan. Because of 
the similarity of her method to Sicard’s Theory of Ciphers, 
it is probable that her method was an outgrowth of his, or, 
on the other hand, it may be that she knew nothing about 
it, and had worked out her plan independently as a means 
whereby she could help her classes of deaf children to ac- 
quire straight language.’ It will be recollected that the 
Theory of Ciphers, after a period of wide usage, was dis- 
carded entirely a number of years previous to the introduc- 
tion of Miss Barry’s method. In the meantime, little had 
been accomplished as to what to teach in language or how 
to teach it. Many theories and philosophies at vicious vari- 
ance with one another were evolved, and teachers were ex- 
perimenting and passing on minor successful schemes and 
devices. 

Miss Barry developed her method while teaching a group 
of deaf children at the Colorado School, making changes 
and additions while working with other groups of chil- 
dren. It is interesting to note that her system was develop- 
ed while she was teaching manually.” The publication of her 


1 Alvin E. Pope, ‘‘History of the Five Slate System Later 
Known as the Barry Five Slate System.’’ Proceedings of the 
Twenty-Highth Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, 1933, (Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1933), pp. 18-9 

2 Edith M. Buell, 4 Comparison of the Barry Five Slate System 
and the Fitzgerald Key. Reprinted from The Volta Review. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Volta Bureau, 1931), p. 2 
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book in the year 1899 was a record of her working out of 
the language problem with her class of deaf children. It 
was the first book ever published and placed on the market 
in the hope of giving the teachers a definite plan for 
developing language in the beginning grades, and, also, for 
straightening out confused language in the upper grades. 


Her system was a grammatical method whereby the chil- 
dren were taught the meaning of classes of words; then 
sentences were developed logically in order to illustrate 
grammatical principles, and the relation existing between 
the parts of each sentence. The method was heartily ac- 
cepted by teachers and came to be widely used in schools 
for the deaf. Miss Dorothy Long stated in her Normal 
Thesis written at Gallaudet College in 1918: ‘‘The Five 
Slate System is used throughout, and the fact that every 
school for the deaf in the United States uses this system 
shows its importance and value.’” 


Mr. J. W. Booth, in the preface of Miss Barry’s book,? 
stated that a system of language teaching must be objec- 
tive to one sense, which must, of necessity, be to the sense 
of sight. All relations of language must be seen in visible 
relations of visible symbols. As written and printed words 
are visible symbols of language, it remains that the rela- 
tions of words also must be made visible in order to have a 
good system of language teaching for the deaf. This was 
what the Five Slate System attempted to do. The child is 
given clearly visible models which become sight-rules upon 
which he can rely, just as a hearing child relies upon sound 
rules in his acquisition of language. He goes on in part: 
‘‘The system goes still farther in seeking an objective basis 
for language development. It looks to the relationship of 
things—[italics in the original] the logical relationships 
of things in action and situation— to suggest the relation- 


1 Dorothy Long, ‘‘Teaching Language to the Deaf.’ (Un- 
published Master’s thesis, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
1918), p. 11 

2 Katharine E. Barry, The Five Slate System: A System of 
Objective Language Teaching (Philadelphia: Sherman and Company, 
1899), p, 3 
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ships of ideas and words.’’ Thus, a sentence skeleton is 
furnished for the child in expressing his thoughts. 

In the introduction of her text, Miss Barry stated that 
her system was designed to introduce the basic principles 
of language to young deaf children. She asserted that a 
knowledge of the analysis of sentences helped them to un- 
derstand the mutual interrelation of the component parts 
of a sentence.’ Clear thinking on the part of the child was 
emphasized as being essential to his gaining an under- 
standing of language. This, too, the Five Slate System at- 
tempted to help in facilitating in the child. 


In the development of her system with the deaf chil- 
dren, there were five large slates. These were placed on the 
walls of the schoolroom, and upon them the language work 
was explained and analyzed for the child. The first slate 
was reserved for the subject of a sentence, the second for 
the verb, the third for the object of the verb, the fourth for 
the preposition, and the fifth for the object of the preposi- 
tion. In addition to this large slate on the wall, each child 
had individual slates ruled likewise. These small slates 
were used for the child’s original work and individual 
exercises. Every sentence written was analyzed thoroughly. 

The use of the slates was initiated when the children 
were able to recognize their names, and knew how to write 
the names of a few objects in the room. The intransitive 
verb in the past tense was used as a starter, with the in- 
terrogative ‘‘Who’’, the pronoun ‘‘I’’, and the connective, 
‘‘and’’. A few simple verbs were written on the slate by 
the teacher, who explained to the children that actions as 
well as persons and things had names. When they had 
learned a few of the verbs, the teacher directed the chil- 
dren to each choose a word from the slate and perform the 
action while she was out of the room. Upon returning, she 
wrote the interrogative form ‘‘Who’’ at the top of the first 
slate, and ‘‘by pointing alternately to it and the first word 
in our list, and twisting my face into an interrogation point, 
I soon elicited the information that Guy had hopped.’” 


1 Barry, op. cit., p. 5 
2 Barry, op. cit., p. 5 
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Guy was placed at the first slate to show that he was the 
subject, or doer of the action. All the verbs, excepting the 
name of the action performed by the child, were erased. 
Then the rounds were made with the other children in their 
turn. Drill proceeded in this manner until the children 
gained the idea that the child standing at the first slate 
represented the doer of an act, and the second word indi- 
cated what the act was. When the idea was clear, they at- 
tempted to write the sentence. In this manner, ideas of 
sentence forms were developed. 

No further analysis will be made here of the course of 
study and introduction of principles. The reader is refer- 
red to the book by Miss Barry for progressive develop- 
mental steps. 

The primary advantage of this system is that the work 
makes the sentences and action very pictorial to the small 
child. As the component parts of a sentence are developed 
by means of these six columns, the child is given a visual 
aid which enables him to visualize the form mentally after 
much practice. 

The adversaries of the method find the following dis- 
advantages : 

1. It does not provide for the expression of sentences in 
eonfirmity with the rules of grammar. 

2. Idiomatic expressions do not fit into the slate. 

3. A sentence involving the use of an indirect object can- 
not be written with the preposition understood. 


XIX 
THe McKee System 

A language method devised by Noble B. McKee was in- 
troduced by him into the Missouri School for the Deaf 
while he was superintendent there. After his death in 1911 
the method was discarded.1 However, according to in- 
formation received from the Missouri School in reply to a 
- questionnaire sent out for the second part of this study, the 
method is being used there at the present time. 

The method was logical and pictorial, many verb charts 


1 Josephine Bennett, ‘‘A Verb Device.’’ Volta Rview, 46:324, 
June, 1944 
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being used. Some were quite ingenious, and modifications 
of some are being employed in the Lexington School in New 
York City today." 

The beginning work by this method was the teaching 
of a list of words comprizing all the letters of the alphabet ; 
the words were: hat, dog, key, box, file, vise, quill, razor, to 
walk, to jump, to crawl. When the beginning class under- 
stood that these nouns and verbs represented objects and 
actions, work on the alphabet, which was written near the 
list of words, was begun. Next, the pupils learned to use 
the words in simple sentences. The verb was given in the 
infinitive form because the infinitive is the name of the 
simple action, and, also, the only form which could be acted 
out. Still another reason for introducing the infinitive first 
was that it is the root form of the verb. 

The next procedure, after a small vocabulary was ac- 
quired as a nucleus, and the alphabet was learned, was the 
classification of words in preparation for sentence build- 
ing. The listing below illustrated this point.? 


v. adv. a. n. 
to walk, walked John 
to jump Mary 
to crawl Hat 
to push Dog 

Key 


A child was then directed to walk while the teacher 
pointed to his name or spelled it manually. Then the verb, 
‘‘to walk,’’ was signed, and the children spelled the verb. 
A sentence was then written in the sentence model map 
which is illustrated below. This model was the one develop- 
ed by Miss Katharine Barry in her Five Slate System: 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 
Who? What... do? 
What? is what? 
John Walked 
1 Loco cit. 


2 Noble B McKee, ‘‘Etymology and Syntax in a School for the 
Deaf.’’ Proceedings of the Fourteenth Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, 1895 (Flint, Michigan: The Michigan School 
for the Deaf, 1895), pp. 66-89 
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In writing the foregoing, the pupils would want to 
write, ‘‘ John to walk,’’ since they would not have had any 
tense work thus far. The teacher then wrote ‘‘walked’’ in 
the correct column, calling attention to the ‘‘to’’ being 
omitted and the ‘‘ed’’ ending being added. They were 
then told by means of simple signs that the infinitive form 
‘*to’’ is never used in slate number 2. 

The next step was the introduction of a sentence using 
a transitive verb. A child stood at the first slate and anoth- 
er at the third slate. The first child kicked the second child, 
and the action was expressed by being written in the Five 
Slates. Then the verb was drilled upon by having the 
child kick a chair and other inanimate objects. 

Following this step, the teaching of the habitual present 
tense was brought in, that is, ‘‘is ing.’’ This was 
taught by comparison with the past tense.* 

The negative form was next in line for teaching. The 
future tense was introduced when the teacher noticed the 
children signing about what they would do at a future 
date. Other verbs were introduced as they were needed. 
McKee considered the axiom to be that the children must 
have the idea of something to express before they should 
be given the wherewithall by which to express it. 

Adverbs, adjectives, and adverb phrases were introduced 
next. For this, Mr. McKee devised what he called Etymolo- 
gy Slates. These slates were built up as the language of 
the pupils developed. They were the classification of words 
into the different parts of speech. The pupils placed their 
words and new vocabulary on the slate, so that when they 
knew a rule or principle applicable to one class of words, 
they could easily apply it to other words. For example, the 
teacher pointed out that ‘‘v.’’ words, ‘‘a.’’ words, and 
‘‘adv.’’ words could not be used with auxiliary forms in 
the ‘‘v.’’ column. Then the children would not be likely 
to say, ‘‘Miss did not teacher me last year.’’ Mr. 
McKee maintained that by the use of this chart, time was 
saved in teaching the inflection of words. New verbs were 
written in the infinitive forms, and then the prinicipal 


1 McKee, op. cit. p. 80 
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parts, ‘‘to walk, walked, walked’’, were written. Also, with 
noun work, if the teacher wrote the singular form only, 
the children could surmise by the use of the Etymology 
Chart how to form the plural. The ebbreviations, v., adv., 
a., and n., were used for the parts of speech, thus laying 
a foundation for later dictionary use. 

With the use of the chart, many rules were given the 
children. 

In addition to the etymological slates of verb forms, 
which were kept constantly before the children, syntax 
slates of sentence forms were also kept before them. It 
was believed by the originator that the children acquired 
mold-forms rather than a collection of single sentences. 
Through seeing many like forms, the form was impressed 
upon the mind. A knowledge of the individual words was 
gained by application. When a child wanted to express his 
thoughts in a sentence, he could think of the appropriate 
sentence form or mold, after which to pattern it. 

A model of each sentence in our language was collected. 
These forms were kept before the children at all times. By 
the medium of news and reading material, they were re- 
viewed excessively. As a matter of fact, every sentence 
model required of a grade was used in the classroom every 
day, and all the verb forms were drilled upon at least 
once a week. The syntax slates were applied as follows: 

1. It brought out the principle that every sentence must 
have a noun and a verb. 

2. There must be a sentence or proposition for every 
finite verb that was used. 

3. They were an aid in obtaining answers to questions. 
That is, when the question form ‘‘Who —————?’’ was 
used, the children realized that the answer would be found 
in the first slate. 

4. Relations of words in a sentence could be shown. 

Other charts employed by Mr. McKee were ones on 
which were written subjunctive verb forms, a separate 
sentence form chart of the heading, ‘‘More Than One Way 
to Say a Thing’’, and a list of idioms. The latter list was 
reviewed daily. 


2 
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CHAPTER XX 
ROBINSON’S DEVICE 


Around the year 1896 Warren Robinson, an instructor 
in the Wisconsin School at Delavan, offered a method 
whereby he made use of a key which he called the ‘‘in- 
citer’’. The reasons for which he thought his device pre- 
sentable were as follows’: 

1. Its suggestiveness. 

2. Its appeal to the intelligence of the pupil in the 
natural order of teaching language. 

3. Its tendency to fix the order in the child’s mind. 

4. Its elasticity. 

5. Its varied applications. 

§. The results which he had obtained by its use. 

The ‘‘ineiters’? were ‘‘(who), (what), (how),’’ et 
cetera. A dash (——) stood for a noun, pronoun, or a 
verb. Words inserted in brackets were explanatory of 
suggestive, as for example: ‘‘The lady teachers who live 
(where) take (what) (when)—The lady teachers who live 
down town take dinner at the school.’” 

For beginning pupils, the device would be used in this 
manner : 


Singular Plurals 
A (who) runs? (who) run? 
A boy runs. Boys run. 
A girl runs. Girls run. 
A man runs. Men run. 
Question: Who runs? Question: Who run? 
A (what) runs? (what) run? 
A dog runs. Dogs run. 


Work continued along this line, growing more complicated 
as the child progressed. ‘‘Inciters’’ were used for other 
parts of speech as the work increased in complexity. 
Something to this effect may be written on the blackboard: 
‘‘(who) said, or heard, or read, or told that (who) or 
(what) is or was the (how) ———— (where).’’ This would 
become ‘‘Chris told me that the dictionary was the largest 


1 Warren G. Robinson, ‘‘A New Device for Teaching Language.’’ 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 43:78, February, 1898 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 Robinson, op cit., p. 170 
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book in the schoolroom.’’ This type of work was also used 
in picture description, the teacher writing the ‘‘inciters’’, 
and the children writing their appropriate counterpart. 

The foregoing is sufficient to illustrate the method in 
this type of work. It may be added that there was no fixed 
order about the introduction of language principles. Per- 
haps the needs of the children were considered. The as- 
sociation of ideas with these words used as ‘‘inciters’’ 
seems to have been the principal idea, and it was used 
principally for composition work. 

There is nothing stated in the historical literature per- 
tinent to the teaching of language to the deaf that it was 
accepted, or even used, by anyone excepting the author 
himself. 


CHAPTER X XI 
THe Firz@eRALp Kry 


Miss Edith Fitzgerald, although a congenitally deaf 
person, acquired an excellent command of language and 
a knowledge of grammatical rules and language construc- 
tion. In an attempt to assist deaf children to acquire a 
command of language, she evolved a method which was 
also pictorial to the child. Her system, like that of Miss 
Barry’s, was developed while she was teaching manually.’ 
The first edition of her book, Straight Language for the 
Deaf, was published in 1926 while she was head teacher in 
the manual department of the Virginia School. 

It was Miss Fitzgerald’s idea that, in teaching language, 
the judgment of the children must also be developed. They 
must know the reasons for writing the things they are 
required to write; as a consequence, their language cannot 
be memorized. A child must know rules which he ean apply 
in correcting his own errors in compositions. 

The Key and rules were devised in order to give the 
child a guide enabling him to find and correct his own mis- 
takes in compositions. It acts as a sentence pattern guide 
very much in the same way that the ear is a guide for 

1 Edith Fitzgerald, Straight Language for the Deaf: A System of 


Instruction for Deaf Children, 2nd edition, (Austin, Texas: The 
Steck Company, 1937), 97 pp. 
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hearing people. Through its use, an understanding of the 
fundamentals of grammar is unconsciously gained. 


Every opportunity must be taken to broaden the chil- 
dren’s outlook on life and to familiarize them with actua- 
tions in which they are likely to find themselves, says the 
author of Straight Language. 

The aim of the course is, first, to give deaf children a 
command of natural language; and, secondly, to develop 
their powers of reasoning, judgment, and discrimination. 

The Key was designed as a systematic method of lan- 
guage plans for aiding the teacher in the natural develop- 
ment of a deaf child’s language.1 The course of study is 
elastic and deals with the sequence of its various phases, 
rather than with a set time for each step. Needs of the chil- 
dren are provided for as they arise. Moreover, they are 
supplied in a natural manner, yet in a way that involves 
visualization and understanding on the part of the child.” 

Before any work is done with the actual Key, the course 
begins with classifying words under the headings Who: 
and What:. After a time, How many: and What color: 
headings are added as the children are taught words of 
this type. As the children progress in silent reading, other 
headings are referred to, and the children gradually ab- 
sorb the meaning of these key-words. They present defi- 
nite thoughts to the child. They also help in question work 
later on. Likewise, verbs and adjectives are grouped under 
their respective symbols with the words, Verbs and Adj., 
written in parenthesis to the right symbols. The teacher 
always refers to the parts of speech by name, and the 
children soon come to recognize the terms. The use of the 
symbols, Miss Fitzgerald felt to be valuable at first, but 
their use is dropped as soon as possible. 

As a preliminary exercise, the children can be given 
mixed groups of words to classify under their proper key- 


1 Edith Fitzgerald, ‘‘Straight Language for the Deaf.’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Meeting of the Convention of Amert- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, 1933 (Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1935), p. 23 

2 Edith Fitzgerald, Straight Language for the Deaf (Staunton, 
Virginia: The McClure Company, Incorporated, 1929), p. 2 
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word headings and symbols. Unclassified lists are written 
horizontally, and classified ones are written vertically. 
This exercise can be varied, such as having the children 
compose original lists, or the teacher can dictate words and 
phrases for the children to place under the correct head- 
ings. This type of work is also a good speech reading ex- 
ercise as well as one for promoting mental development. 

New vocabulary is placed on the blackboard with the 
key-word and symbol headings in color. Always, the adjec- 
tive modifiers are placed in the correct order, as: 

How many: What color: What kind of: What: 

Miss Fitzgerald believed that small children should 
build vocabulary notebooks in which their words are clas- 
sified under their correct headings. 

She felt, also, that symbols were beneficial in beginning 
work, as she found through experience that the difference 
between parts of speech was sensed more easily when 
symbols were used than when the words, ‘‘verb, adj.’’, 
and so forth, were used. However, the teacher is cautioned 
to always use the name of the part of speech in referring 
to the symbols. Six symbols are used in this system; they 
are namely: 


— 

= infinitive 

present participle 
connective 

‘pronoun 

adjective 


The first actual usage of the key is made when a child 
performs a command, after which he tells what he did. 
Having previously learned to distinguish between Who: 
and What: words by classification practice, he points to the 
word, Who:, which is written on the blackboard, and says, 


oo 


— 
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*‘T’’, The teacher writes the verb symbol, —=, and 
points to it, as she helps the child to say the action word, 
‘‘ran’’. Thus, a connection is made in the child’s mind that 
‘‘ran’’ is a new kind of word for him, namely, an action 
word. In the sentence is to be written in the columns, they 
are written at one side and the column wrok erased. As an 
example: 
Who: — 
I ran. 

Miss Fitzgerald advocated that very little written work 
be done in the Key itself; rather, the Key-words were 
used as a guide and pointed to in order to gain the correct 
mental concept of the sentence. 

In the next step, a transitive verb with its object was 
used. Then an adjective modifier could be utilized. For 
succeeding introductions, the teacher was to be guided by 
the needs of the children. In the meantime, preparation 
for the use of Whose:, Where:, and When: was done. Each 
of these steps was to be developed logically as a need for 
it sprang up naturally. , 

Although, in her book, Miss Fitzgerald gave a definite 
procedure of how to develop a principle, she gives instruc- 
tions that the order of the introduction of the principles 
should be dependent upon the needs of the children. 

Miss Fitzgerald maintained that teachers should be re- 
ponsible for teaching children the polite expressions which 
they need, such as ‘‘Thank you,” ‘‘You are welcome,’’ et 
cetera. Printed copies should be kept before the children 
and used naturally when the occasion arose. 

Non-language rules were devised by Miss Fitzgerald in 
order to make the children more independent of the teach- 
er. An example of a non-language rule follows: The order 
of adjective modifiers—The numbers and colors are used 
with objects preparatory to their being used in sentences, 
as ‘‘three red balls.’’ The teacher gives this rule for the 
correct order: ‘‘How many: What color: What:’’ The 
deaf child will then have a mental picture of the order 
of the modifiers, so that he can apply this rule in his work. 

Other devices will suggest themselves to the ingenious 
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teacher, whereby deaf children can be shown in a pictur- 
esque and non-language way the things which hearing 
children learn unconsciously through their sense of hear- 
ing. 

In work with questions, forms should keep apace with 
the drill on the principles. All question work is based upon 
the Key. In making use of the Key, a teacher can point 
out the question, emphasizing the key-word for the counter- 
part of the question. The author of this method asserted 
that systematic use of the Key simplified question forms, 
making them practically self-taught. Her text reads, ‘‘The 
Key gives the correct form and pictures the reason for 
asking the question. The children see the missing thought 
in the question, as well as the key-word by which to handle 
the thought... 

As to the type of questions, they should be ones to which 
definite and sensible answers can be given. They should, 
in addition, be sensible questions which stimulate think- 
ing on the part of the child. At any rate, thought should 
not be sacrificed at the expense of form. The real purpose 
of questioning is to find out something which the inter- 
rogator does not know. 

The main advantages of the Key as stated by Edith 
Buell are as follows :? 


1. The Key is very comprehensive; it aims to teach 
the order of the elements of a sentence, the meaning of 
language, and the relation of the modifying elements to 
the words which they modify as well as their respective 
positions in a sentence. 

2. The Key is very flexible. 

3. It lays a grammatical foundation for language; it 
shows the function of modifying elements as well as an 
analytical portrayal of their distinctive parts. 


4. Since it has a great variety of headings for adver- 


1 Edith Fitzgerald, Straight Language for the Deaf: A System of 
Instruction for Deaf Children, 3rd edition, (Austin, Texas: The 
Steck Company, 1937), p. 81 

2 Edith M. Buell, A Comparison of the Barry Five Slate System 
and the Fitzgerald Key. Reprinted from the Volta Review (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Volta Bureau, 1931), 16 pp. 
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bial modifiers, it interprets the meaning of language to 
a deaf child. 

5. The children can help themselves to express their 
thoughts in sentences by following the order of the key 
words. 

6. Because of the number of key-words, it is possible 
to show a variety of ways of expressing the same idea. 

7. Complex forms of sentence structure can be shown 
in the Key. 

8. By means of the Key, the deaf child can correct his 
own errors, thereby giving him a feeling of confidence in 
expressing his ideas in correct English. 


It was Miss Fitzgerald’s belief that a knowledge of lan- 
guage must be imparted by a process of intuitive compre- 
hension, whereby a child would ‘‘sense’’ the meaning of 
a language principle after an appropriate presentation or 
exercise. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THe NATURAL MEeTHop 


(The Lexington Method) 

A leading proponent of the Natural Method as of today 
is the Lexington School for the Deaf located in New York 
City. Miss Mildred A. Groht, the academic principal, has 
been a leading exponent of the Method, and has delineated 
rules and principles in the use of the method. Hence, the 
Method is now sometimes known as the Lexington Method 
or Miss Groht’s Method. Perhaps the Method was revived 
by the school in question. The writer was unable to deter- 
mine the exact period during which the method became 
popular again. Perhaps a brief retrospective resume of 
the high-lights in the history of the language-teaching- 
process may be in order at this point for the sake of clar- 
. ity. In epitome, the Theory of Ciphers, after having been 
used widely, was discarded completely in favor of a more 
or less natural approach as we know it today in light of 
modern pedagogical philosophy and psychology. During 
this period many grammatical devices were devised, all 
more or less experimentally. In the year 1899 Katharine 
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E. Barry revived the Theory of Ciphers, calling it the Five 
Slate System. It seemed that teachers were groping for 
some such concrete device, and welcomed it enthusiastical- 
ly. For a long time it was employed almost universally 
in our schools for the deaf. After the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, it partially gave way to the Fitzgerald 
Method. This brings the chronology up to the present era 
during which the Natural Method has gained a stronghold 
in many of our schools. 


The general principles and procedure of the Natural Me- 
thod as outlined in a paper delivered at the International 
Congress in Education of the Deaf which was held at West 
Trenton, New Jersey, in 1933' will be herein reviewed. The 
writer, having gained a personal knowledge of Miss Groht’s 
ideas and teachings through study under her, is herewith 
elaborating upon some of the procedures brought out in her 
expose. Concisely, the application of the procedure is as 
follows: 


1. Some time prior to the time a language principle is to 
be introduced in a formal lesson, the principle is used na- 
turally by the teacher a number of times. The children 
gradually comprehend its usage in natural situations 
through the mediums of lip-reading and writing. The teach- 
er must be on the constant alert for those natural situations 
through which she can teach the principles she has in mind. 
If no situations arise, she must create natural ones. Then, 
when the teacher gives a definite lesson to the principle in 
mind, the children will be familiar with its natural usage. 


2. When the initial study of a new principle is to be be- 
gun, it is never introduced by formal or direct drill. In- 
stead, the teacher creates a situation demanding its use, 
presenting the principle in its natural setting. 


3. Practice by usage is given through the use of ques- 
tions, stories (speech reading, and reading), games, con- 
versations, pictures, et cetera. This type of interesting and 
varied exercise reinforces the meaning. The drill work is 

1 Mildred A. Groht, ‘‘Language as Taught in the Lexington 


School,’? AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DeEaF, 78:280-81, September, 
1933 
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not a cut-and-dried process to be imposed upon the child, 
but rather, an aid which he will make use of through sens- 
ing its desirable benefits. Drill is provided only as often as 
is necessary to the individual child. 

4. After considerable drill of this type, the children in- 
corporate the principle into their own language, using it 
spontaneously in their original compositions. Ability to use 
the principle naturally and with spontaniety in expressing 
his own thoughts and ideas is the test of whether a child 
has actually learned it. 

The general principles of the working procedure of the 
Method are as follows: 

1. The teacher must supply natural situations for the 
use of a principle. 

2. The process, whereby an intuitive comprehension of 
language is acquired, is not hindered if the word is not in- 
eluded in the course of study or outline for his particular 
grade level. What a child needs in way of vocabulary in 
order to express his meaning, is given him. It matters not 
whether he is ready for the actual learning of the principle 
governing its use. 

3. Natural language is acquired by repetition in natural 
situations rather than by drill. Therefore, practice in com- 
positions is given, rather than stereotyped textbook material 
or teacher-made drills, such as elliptical sentences, verb 
box-forms, and other drills of this nature. 

4. Upper grade language requires exactness in planning, 
organization of material and self-criticism on the part of 
the pupils. 

5. The method encourages them to project their indivi- 
dual personalities into their compositions. 

The adherents of this method state that it gives the chil- 
dren a better and more natural command of language, since 
it follows the basic laws of learning and the principles of 
educational psychology in the light of modern pedagogy. 


CHapTer XXIII 
Vinson’s Logica LANGUAGE 
Mrs. Marietta R. Vinson stated in the preface of her 
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book’ that her system of language teaching is not a theory; 
it has been developed in the classroom and has been used by 
the author for a number of years in every grade from the 
first through the twelfth, inclusive. She gave the first pub- 
lic demonstration of its use in Vancouver, Washington, 
in 1913. Her system is very comprehensive, and only a 
brief treatise will be made of it herein. 


The author of the method feels that the problem of deaf- 
ness makes it necessary to have some means whereby the 
order of sentence elements can be taught and maintained 
until the pupil has had sufficient practice in order that the 
response will become automatic.? Despite all the furor 
over using the Natural Method, she professes that there can 
be no wholly ‘‘natural method’’ without hearing. However, 
all that is normal or natural should be included. In the 
words of the author: ‘‘Language as a whole, considering 
the loss of one of the senses normally involved, is best served 
by providing assistance to the two remaining senses ac- 
tively involved—the visual and the tactual.’’* The author 
presented her system as a visual device. 


Mrs. Vinson’s idea of a language system was that it 
should include more than just a device for the presentation 
of the language principles. It should include a device 
through which the functions and relations of words in sen- 
tences may be taught, the introductory steps of approach 
to the language as expression, the basic material—voca- 
bulary—, and all the forms and principles governing ‘ts 
use. 


The author conceived her idea for symbol representation 
because of the fact that we have letter symbols for sounds, 


1 Marietta R. Vinson, Logical System of Language-Teaching and 
an Analysis of the English Language with a Course of Study in 
Language. A Manual for Teachers (San Francisco: Lexicon Press, 
1937), 326 pp. 

2 Marietta R. Vinson, ‘‘Method and Logical System of Language 
Teaching.’’ Proceedings of the Thirty-First Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, 1939, (Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1940), p. 38 

3 Marietta R. Vinson, ‘‘Method and Logical System of Language 
Teaching.’’ Proceedings of the Thirty-First Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, 1939, (Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1940), p. 38 
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word symbols for ideas, figure symbols for numbers, et cet- 
era. As a result of this trend of thought, she conceived the 
idea that language could be represented by symbols, col- 
umns, and symbol sentence forms. Classifications of mean- 
ings of words, and the natural order of words are taught 
by means of columns. There are seven columns in which 
modifiers are classified according to their meaning and use. 
They are used in the development of the system because of 
the advantages in teaching elements of a sentence, word 
and phrase classification according to their meaning and 
position, division of modifiers according to their meaning 
and, consequently, their position, and the ready way in 
which they lend themselves for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the relations of the elements of sentences by means of 
action work. After the classifications are learned, a tran- 
sition should be made to symbol sentence forms. For such a 
transition, the column lines and classification words are 
erased. Then the symbols which are left, are the patterns of 
the symbol sentence forms. These symbol sentence patterns 
are used in securing the necessary repetition, in holding 
the pupils responsible for the use of new language prin- 
ciples, in teaching new principles after the necessary ele- 
ments have been taught, in indicating a correction, and in 
teaching vocabulary systematically. They are better to use 
than the columns for complex and compound sentences. 
Modifiers are divided in her system according to their 
meaning and use. There are two sets of slates with column 
classifications by means of numbers, column headings, and 
symbols corresponding to the word classifications which 
make up the symbol sentence form. Mrs. Vinson thinks the 
advantages of her symbol sentence forms to be: 


1. They give a series of relations which are constant and 
keep the objective before the minds of the pupils. 

2. They are definite. 

3. They are mobile and conform themselves easily to all 
language constructions. 

4. Their vividness and definiteness are conducive to mem- 
ory. 

5. They act as a medium for the association of the prin- 
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ciples of language and vocabulary. 

6. They are a concrete stimuli in drill work. 

7. They are of a concrete nature and are easily com- 
prehended by the children. 

Advantages of her entire system of language teaching 
are summed by her as follows 

1. A complete language course of study is outlined for 
the teacher. 

2. All phases of formal language teaching is taken up 
and fully treated. 

3. Associated vocabulary is given, and an analysis of 
language is given which lessens the work of the teacher; it 
also enables the inexperienced teacher to veniis any out- 
line for language study. 

4. This grammatical analysis of language and the appli- 
cation of the system to all of its parts provide a means by 
which uniformity in interpretation and application may 
be obtained throughout the grades of a school system. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
TEXTBOOKS 


Most of the textbooks written especially for the deaf are 
old and outmoded, and, because of the tendency of in- 
troducing public school textbooks as early as possible into 
classes for the deaf, there is little likelihood of any newer 
ones being published in the future. 

A resume of language texts written for, and used in, 
schools for the deaf follows. The dates of publication are 
listed if such information was obtainable. In the cases for 
which the dates of publication were not ascertained, the 
titles of them are placed in the list in approximate chrono- 
logical relationship to other books.’ 


1 Marietta R. Vinson, Logical System of Language-Teaching and 
an Analysis of the English Language with a Course of Study im 
Language. A Manual for Teachers (San Francisco: Lexicon Press, 
1937), 326 pp. 

2 The titles of a few of these books were obtained from Dr. J. W. 
Jones, One Hundred Years of History in the Education of the Deaf 
in America and its Present Status (Columbus, Ohio: State School 
for the Deaf, 1929), pp. 18-20. Most of the titles, however, were ob- 
tained from the Volta Bureau Library stacks and the Charles Baker 
Collection in the Gallaudet College Library. 
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Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, An Elementary Book for the Use of 
the Deaf and Dumb. 1817 

Samuel Akerly, Elementary Exercises for the Deaf and Dumb. 1821 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, The Child’s Picture Defining and 
Reading Book. 1830 

Rev. J. A. Jacobs, Primary Lessons, 1st edition, 1834; 2nd edi- 
tion, 1859 

Dr. J. A. P. Barnard, Analytic Grammar, 1836 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet, A Course of Instruction, 1845-49 

Rev. J. R. Keep, First Lessons, 1st edition, 1862; 2nd edition, 
1875. School Stories, 1872 

Samuel Porter, Methods of Teaching Language 

Abel S. Clark, A Primer of English and American Literature 

Dr. I. L. Peet, Language Lessons: A Chart of English Predicates, 
1875 

William H. Latham, First Lessons for Deaf-Mutes, 1874; First 
Primary Reader for Deaf-Mutes, 1876 

Sarah Fuller, An Illustrated Primer for Deaf Children 

Richard S. Storrs, Diagrams for Language 

George W. Wing, Function Symbols, 1885 

R. R. Harris, Handbook in Language for the Deaf, 1887 

J. Evelyn Willoughby, Written Ezercises on Direct and Indirect 
Quotations 

Catherine Dunn, Mary F. Gilkinson, and Amelia De Motte, An Aid 
to Dictionary Study in the Grammar Grades 

Caroline A. Sweet, First Lessons in English in five volumes, 1890 

Ida V. Hammond, Story Reader, No. 1; Story Reader No. 2 

Jane B. Kellogg, Stories for Language Study 

William G. Jenkins, Talks and Stories; Words and Phrases 

A. J. Story, Language for the Deaf; A Book for Teachers, 1905 

Katharine E. Barry, The Five Slate System; A System of Objec- 
tive Language Teaching, 1914 

Louise Upham, What People Do, 1915; Language Drill Stories, 
1916; The Question Book, 1916; Beginners’ Book, 1917 

Dr. J. L. Smith, English Phrases and Idioms, 1916 

John W. Jones, Study of English for Deaf Pupils, three books, 
1918 

Edith Fitzgerald, Straight Language for the Deaf, first edition, 
1927; second edition, 1929; third edition, 1937 

Edith M. Buell, Outline of Language for Deaf Children, 1929 

Croker, Jones, and Pratt, Language Stories and Drills, four books, 
1920-28. 


In addition to these special language books, many cate- 
chism and scriptural lesson books were devised. A few grad- 
uated vocabularies and dictionaries of the most common 
words in the English language were compiled. 


The only books of the foregoing list which are in use as 
teachers’ guides today are the Barry, Buell, Fitzgerald, 
and Wing’s. There is only one now placed in the hands of 
the children as a language text, which is the Croker, Jones, 
and Pratt. This shows a marked tendency toward using 
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public school texts in schools for the deaf as soon as pos- 
sible. It is significant that in a survey of schools for the deaf 
carried out during the academic year of 1924-25, twenty- 
seven residential schools reported that 24 different Eng- 
lish books were being used in their school systems. Of these 
24 books, 15 were written by instructors of the deaf, and 
6 of them were practically the ones used the greatest num- 
ber of times.’ In the day schools of the same survey, 10 out 
of 13 day schools listed names of textbooks being used. Out 
of 9 different books listed in order of frequency with which 
a book was named, 8 were written by teachers of the deaf.? 
It is significant that Croker, Jones, and Pratt, Language 
Stories and Drills, headed each list, being named as em- 
ployed in 22 out of 27 schools of the residential type, and 
in 9 out of 10 day schools. An interesting fact is that the 
Croker, Jones, and Pratt text is still the favored book, as 
will be seen in Part Two of this paper. 

Since the Barry, Fitzgerald, and Wing’s books were 
treated in the discussion of their respective methods, only 
the Buell and Croker, Jones, and Pratt books will be brief- 
ly treated at this time. 


I. Tue Books 


Miss Buell’s language books consist of a series of two, 
the first written for the first, second, third, and fourth 
grades, and the second for the fifth and sixth grades. They 
are outlines of connected language work together with de- 
vices of presentation for the development of connected lan- 
guage in deaf children. The books were compiled by the 
author, who was a teacher and academic principal in the 
Lexington School for the Deaf for a number of years, to 
satisfy requests for copies of her lecture notes given to her 
teacher-training classes. They consist of a compilation of 
exercises, rules, and drills, originated and used by Miss 
Buell and other teachers of the deaf in teaching language 
to their classes. This book was based upon Miss Fitzgerald’s 


1 Herbert E. Day, Irving 8. Fusfeld, and Rudolf Pintner, A Sur- 
vey of American Schools for the Deaf, 1924-25 (Washington, D. C.: 
National Research Council, 1928, p. 61 

2 Ibid. p. 163 
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Method, and the author intended it to be used as a supple- 
ment to that Method. Through the use of these books by 
other teachers, the language philosophy of Miss Buell was 
spread. 


II. THe Croker, JONES, AND Pratr Books 

The authors of the four series of the books, Language 
Stories, and Drills, Croker, Jones, and Pratt, were teach- 
ers in Public School 47 where they developed and tested 
their lessons. Their books, of which the first in the series 
made its appearance in the year 1920, marked an epoch in 
the education of the deaf. The purpose of these books was 
three-fold: (1) to provide a systematic course of language 
instruction; (2) to give the deaf child a school book as at- 
tractive as those of his hearing brother; and (3) to save the 
teachers hours of needless drudgery. The series were wel- 
comed by teachers as being very practical in solving their 
language needs. 

The order of presentation of language principles is that 
which was worked out by Caroline Sweet of the American 
School at Hartford, and published in 1890. Miss Sweet’s 
books were very clear and logical, and had been practical 
for a number of years, but there was a need of more mod- 
ern material in the colloquial language of today. Croker, 
Jones, and Pratt took these language principles in the or- 
der which Miss Sweet had worked out and embodied them 
into stories of contemporaneous experiences. Their meth- 
od of presentation of these principles was that which was 
originated and developed at the Clarke School, known as 
the Northampton Drill Story Method. 


The weekly language lessons revolve around a story and 
three or more drill lessons on the new points presented in 
the story. The stories are cumulative, each teaching new 
principles and reviewing old ones. The authors kept ac- 
_ curate count of the number of times each word, expression, 
or construction had been used in stories and drills, so that 


1 Edith M. Buell, Outline of Language for Deaf Children with 
Notes on the Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Years (New York: B. D, Benson and Sons, Incorporated, 
1929), 80 pp 
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repetition of each would be in proportion to its importance 
and difficulty. Most of the drill material centers on the 
verbs, as words of this part of speech are a matter of rea- 
soning in addition to memory, whereas nouns are matters 
of memory only. There is a drill on the asking and answer- 
ing of questions for each story. There is also much conjuga- 
tion work and elliptical sentence exercises. A sort of mech- 
anical box-like device is employed for different modes and 
tenses of the verb. The stories gradually expand in form 
and subject matter throughout the books. Stories in the 
first two books are very simple; they usually reflect some 
incident in the home or school environment of the child. 
In Books III and IV many of the stories are simplified ver- 
sions of classics. The authors’ fourfold purpose of utiliz- 
ing these mythical and historical stories was: to teach new 
constructions, to entertain the child with good literature, 
to broaden the horizon of the children, and to stimulate a 
desire for further knowledge on the part of the child.* 

The books are attractively illustrated by Tony Sarg, and 
the pages are in loose leaf form in order that the lessons 
ean be given first in speech reading before the child sees 
the printed page. 


CHAPTER XX'V 
SumMMARY oF Part ONE 


Introduction. Language, since it is the interchange of 
thought between people, is impressive to all social beings 
as a means of communication. 


The development of the ability of hearing children to 
communicate by language is taken for granted, but, because 
of the deaf child’s being deprived of one of his major 
senses, the acquisition of language by him is the funda- 
mental problem facing both him and his teacher. When 
a deaf child enters school, he usually has no knowledge of 
any language, and no means whereby he can express him- 
self other than a few crude gestures. Hence, the develop- 


1 Gertrude Croker, Mabel M. Jones, and Evleyn M. Pratt, Lan- 
guage Stories and Drills (Brattleboro, Vermont: The Vermont 
Printing Company, 1920) 4 series 
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ment of language is of necessity, the nucleus of the cur- 
riculum for beginners. 

In taking an empirical view of the problem, educators 
have capitalized upon the visual approach as a substitute 
for the auditory. In this special procedure, visible patterns 
have been devised by various educators in attempt of solv- 
ing the language problem. Philosophical theories and ideas 
have evolved into various systems or methods. There has 
always been, and there continues to be, much controversy 
as to which is the best method, philosophically, psychologi- 
cally, and pedagogically, helping the child gain a knowledge 
of the English language. 

The development of most of these methods has been 
evolutionary from the beginning of the history of the 
education of the deaf down to the present time. 

Fundamentally, there are three basic methods—the Nat- 
ural, whereby language is learned by usage, the Grammati- 
cal, whereby language is learned scientifically through the 
study of grammar and syntax, and the Combined, whereby 
language is learned by the practice of the Natural Method 
and the theory of the Grammatical being employed simul- 
taneously, each supplementing and augmenting the other. 

The Grammatical Method. The Grammatical Method was 
the first method employed in teaching language to the deaf. 
This was probably due to the scholasticity of the early 
teachers who transferred the methods by which they learn- 
ed the ‘‘dead’’ languages in universities to classrooms for 
the deaf. The method was analytical and artificial, and 
stressed memory work in grammatical drills. The method 
originated in France and was brought in 1817 by Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet and Laurent Clere to the United States 
where it flourished under the teaching of scholarly men. At 
various times grammatical symbols were designed to aid in 
teaching the science of language. 

The Natural Method. The great German educator, Fred- 
erick Moritz Hill, first conceived the idea that language 
should be taught to the deaf as nature taught it to the hear- 
ing. His guiding principle, ‘‘Experience before expres- 
sion’’, revolutionized the teaching of language, although 
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it was many years before his progressive theories were put 
to general and universal practice. The Natural Method was 
used in Germany long before it spread to other countries. 


Dr. Greenberger, principal of the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes in New York City, 
now the Lexington School, was the earliest expounder of 
the Natural Method in this country. He was advocating 
the method in 1879, saying that the power of reproduction 
should also be exercised as well as the memory. He even 
went so far as to say that the deaf child should be given the 
proper words to express whatever was in his mind at all 
times. 


Other renowned early advocates of the Natural Method 
in this country were W. N. Turner, D. E. Bartlett, M. L. 
Brock, 8. Poreer, E. A. Fay, W. H. Latham H. S. Gillet, 
and B. D. Pettengill. At this time the majority of edu- 
cators were either greatly opposed to the Natural Method 
or reluctant in placing faith in it. 

Mr. Westervelt, in about the year 1880, experimented at 
the Western New York Institution with 24 deaf children 
from ages 414 to 7 years in the application of the Natural 
Method to finger spelling. His method is now known as the 
Rochester Method because of Mr. Westervelt’s connection 
with that school. His method was used throughout the 
school for a number of years, but it is now confined to the 
upper grades. 


The Abbe de l’Epee’s Method. The Abbe de 1’Epee, be- 
ing a learned man, used the Grammatical Method in his 
manual school at Paris. His aim was the memorization of 
a small amount of grammatically correct language needed 
for everyday living, as he held it impossible for the average 
deaf person to acquire the power of original composition. 

Sicard’s Method. The Abbe Sicard, who took over the 
Abee De 1’Epee’s school, believed that the deaf could learn 
to construct sentences by means of a grammatical device 
which he invented. This he called the ‘‘ Theory of Ciphers’’. 
By means of it he attempted to show word relationships by 
placing ‘‘1”’ over the subject, ‘‘2’’ over the verb, ‘‘3’’ over 
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the direct object, ‘‘4’’ over the preposition, and ‘‘5’’ over 
the object of the preposition. 

The method was brought to the United States by Laurent 
Clere, and introduced into various schools. After spreading 
and becoming popular, it was discarded entirely in favor 
of the Natural Method. 

J. A. Jacob’s Lessons. Around the year 1834 Mr. 
Jacobs published a book of primary lessons in which he set 
down certain principles, the order in which, and the pro- 
cedure by which they should be taught. He first gave pre- 
liminary work in vocabulary; then sentences were grad- 
ually built up. 

Barnard’s Symbols. Barnard originateed a comprehen- 
sive set of grammatical symbols to replace those of Sicard 
around the year 1836. Although they were used in the 
Hartford School, the method, in general, was not met 
with much favor. 

Dr. Peet’s Language System and Outgrowths of it. Dr. 
H. P. Peet’s language books were published in 1844. His 
course of study proceeded under the grammatical ap- 
proach by a series of carefully formulated lessons of 
language principles. The books were welcomed by teachers 
and were used for a number of years. 

John R. Keep, thinking Dr. Peet’s lessons impractical 
compiled lessons in which the underlying plan was based 
upon the idea of teaching language by close association 
of thought with the written form. 

John Hart devised his lessons upon the principle that 
the concrete should precede the abstract, and that the 
facts of language should be taught before the principles 
governing their use. 

Diagrams. The first mention in the Hartford Reports 
of grammatical diagrams being used was in 1860. The of- 
ficials seemed to think at that time that they had hit upon 
an excellent plan. 

Hartford or Storrs Symbols. In the year 1869 there 
were two sets of symbols in use, namely, the Barnard and 
the Storrs or Hartford. The latter set was devised by 
early teachers at Hartford, and were later improved upon 
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by Storrs. The basic function of them was to present a 
visualization of syntactical relations of component parts 
of speech. Although they were complex, they were widely 
used for a number of years. 

Around the year 1860 Miss Sweet formulated a sys- 
tematic and logical arrangement of stories which were 
based upon the Storrs System. Her books marked another 
forward step toward the natural approach. She aimed at 
the child’s learning to build sentences himself. Croker, 
Jones, and Pratt, in turn, based their language books upon 
Miss Sweet’s. 

The Theories of Prendergast and Marcel. Prendergast 
and Marcel, working independently of one another, devised 
new theories of teaching language to the deaf. Their 
theories were based upon the principle that language 
should be taught by the sentence method, rather than 
being built up with vocabulary. They reasoned that the 
idea expressed in a sentence was more important than the 
words comprising it. Mr. Marcel also asserted that script 
was better than the manual alphabet because it could be 
retained to the eye as long as desired. 

After the idea was expressed in a sentence, they advo- 
cated the memorization of the sentence. They also advo- 
cated that the sentences to be taught be carefully sys- 
tematized. The basic aim of their method was the teaching 
of construction forms rather than vocabulary. Both con- 
demned grammar as a means of acquiring language. 

In this country Mr. Brock of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf was an early exponent of the sentence method. 

Alexander Graham Bell’s Method. Mr. Bell, during 
the year 1872 applied the principle of Froebel that the 
natural instinct of the child to play should be utilized 
in his education. He successfully taught a young deaf boy 
by his method. Conversation was written on the black- 
board exactly as he would have spoken it, had his pupil 
been a hearing child. Phrasing and accent were denoted 
by the size and spacing of the script. In addition to this 
impromptu conversation, systematized sentences were 
drilled upon. 
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When the pupil desired to communicate his ideas to 
others, the use of an alphabet glove was employed. 

The Conversational Method of Professors Heness and 
Sauver. Around the year 1875 a conversational method 
of developing language was introduced into this country 
by Professors Heness and Sauver, university professors. 
The procedure was wholly by means of conversation on 
various topics. Instructors of the deaf became interested 
in the procedure. 

Samuel Porter’s Contribution. Although Samuel Port- 
er emphasized grammar, he suggested a simplified system 
for beginners with elimination of terms and definitions. 
He helped to lay the foundation for such methods as the 
Barry Five Slate and the Fitzgerald Key, although he 
outlined no definite plan himself. 

The Gouin Method. The method of Mr. Gouin, a univer- 
sity professor of languages, exerted much influence in 
molding the thinking of educators of the deaf. His method, 
briefly, endeavored to form thoughts and concepts in the 
mind of a child through visualization of actions. 


Wing’s Symbols. Wing’s Symbols were devised by Mr. 
George Wing, a teacher in the Minnesota school, in 1883. 
His system was patterned after the language book written 
by Dr. John S. Hart. The symbols consist of letters and 
numbers representing the functions of different parts of 
speech in a sentence, and are placed over the words in a 
sentence. They attempt to show the form, function, and 
position of the parts of the sentence, rather than the part 
of speech, as most other methods do. 

The Barry Five Slate System. In the year 1893 Miss 
Barry’s first article explaining her method appeared, al- 
though her book describing her method was not published 
until 1899. In reality, Miss Barry only revived the meth- 
od which Sicard had used. The Theory of Ciphers, after a 
- period of wide popularity, had been discarded in favor of 
the Natural Method. During this period of intervention 
between the use of the Theory of Ciphers and the Barry 
Five Slate, much experimenting was done, but little was 
accomplished in the way of a definite language plan. 
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Miss Barry’s system was a grammatical method whereby 
the children were taught the meaning of classes of words; 
then sentences were developed logically in order to illus- 
trate grammatical principles, and also, the relation exist- 
ing between the parts of each sentence. The method was 
welcomed by educators, and was used widely. 


The McKee System. Noble B. McKee devised a meth- 
od some time prior to 1911 and introduced it into the Mis- 
souri School. His method was logical and pictorial; the 
outstanding feature was his numerous verb charts. Verbs 
were introduced in the infinitive form, and sentences were 
built up gradually through action work and the use of 
the Barry Five Slate. He worked out a systematic order 
for the presentation of each language principle. There is 
no evidence that this system was introduced into any other 
school, excepting the Missouri School. 


Robinson’s Device. Around the year 1896 Warren Rob- 
inson of the Wisconsin School offered a method whereby 
he made use of a key which he called the ‘‘inciter.’’ These 
‘‘ineiters’’ were (who), (what), (how), et cetera, which 
would be inserted as a counterpart of the words for which 
they represented in a sentence. 

There is nothing indicated in historical literature perti- 
nent to the teaching of language that this method was used 
by anyone but the author of it himself. 

The Fitzgerald Key. Miss Edith Fitzgerald’s Method 
was first published in 1926. She devised a complete and 
systematic outline of language teaching, not only for the 
purpose of teaching language, but also for developing the 
judgment of the child and to aid in his entire mental dev- 
elopment. Her Key and rules were devised in order to 
give deaf children a guide in sentence construction, and, 
also, to enable him to correct his own mistakes in com- 
position. 

Miss Fitzgerald’s course of study is elastic, and the needs 
of the children are provided for as they arise. 

The initial step of the system is word classification under 
Who: What:, et cetera. The first actual use of the Key 
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is made when a child performs a command, after which he 
tells what he did as the teacher points to the Key words. 
The sentence is then written on the slate with the aid of 
the key words. 

Her entire system is comprehensive, and has many ad- 
vantages for facilitating language development in the deaf 
child. 

The Natural Method. The Natural Method is sometimes 
known as the Lexington Method, as Miss Groht, the aca- 
demic principal at that school, has been a leading propo- 
nent of the method. Perhaps that school was the reviver 
of the system after it had been discarded after 1899 in 
favor of the Barry Five Slate System. At the present time, 
this method has gained a stronghold wholly, or at least in 
part in many of our schools of today. In brief, the guiding 
principle of the method is that gramatical principles must 
always be introduced in natural or actual situations and 
presented thus many times before they are taught formally 
to the children. It is a dynamic attempt of paralling 
nature’s method of teaching language to hearing children. 
The method demands more ingenuity and work of the 
teachers, but its adherents affirm that it gives the children 
a better and more natural command of language. 


Vinson’s Logical Language. Mrs. Vinson worked out a 
very complete system of language instruction from the 
first through the twelfth grades. Her first public demon- 
stration of it was given in 1913, although her book explain- 
ing the development of the system was not published until 
1937. Her course includes the order and presentation of 
every language principle, devices through which the 
functions and relations of words in sentences may be 
taught, the introductory steps of approach to the lan- 
guage as expression, the cumulative vocabulary, and all 
the forms and principles governing the use of forms and 
. vocabulary 

This system is the most complete and involved of all 
the other methods. Not many schools have used it because 
of its difficulty, although a few are now experimenting 
with its use at the present time. 
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Textbooks. Most of the textbooks written especially for 
the deaf are old and outmoded, and, because there has 
been a marked tendency during the last quarter century 
to introduce public school texts into classes for the deaf, 
there is little likelihood of any newer ones being published 
in the future. Many language books consisting of outlines 
of the order of teaching principles and vocabularies were 
written during the years from 1817 to 1937, the first one 
being by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and the last one by 
Edith M. Buell in 1929. The only textbook written express- 
ly for the deaf which is being used to any extent in schools 
of today is the Croker, Jones, and Pratt, Language Stories 
and Drills. 

Conclusion. All of these various methods, stemming 
from others, or original in themselves, have been valuable 
contributions to the field of the education of the deaf, as 
they have paved the way for modern methods and philos- 
ophy. The methods, ideas, and philosophies resultant from 
long-experienced men and women are a rich legacy from 
which progressive teachers of today can benefit in their 
task of equipping their pupils with better language. 


‘“MICHIGAN POSITION”’ 


The Michigan School for the Deaf is seeking a well- 
trained, competent woman for either supervision of 
instruction or in a teacher training position. The 
teacher training work is conducted as an extension 
service of the Michigan State Normal College. The 
minimum requirements are a master’s degree and 
eight years of experience. Tenure, 100 days sick leave, 
liberal retirement benefits, and good salary. Apply 
to Harley Z. Wooden, Superintendent, Flint 2, Michi- 
gan. 


Proceedings of the Twentieth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American 


Schools for the Deaf, II* 


PRESENT CONSTITUTION 
CONFERENCE OF EXECU- 
TIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 
INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE 1. NAME 
This organization shall be 
known as the Conference of the 
Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE 2. OBJECT 

The object of this organization 
shall be to promote the manage- 
ment and operation of schools 
for the deaf along the broadest 
and most efficient lines and to 
further and promote the general 
welfare of the deaf. 


ARTICLE 3. MEMBERS 
Section 1. Active membership in 
this organization shall be limited 
to executive heads of schools for 
the deaf. 


Section 2. Associate membership, 
carrying only the right to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of 
the organization, but not the 
right to vote, may be granted to 
principals of schools on recom- 
mendation of the executive head 
of such schools. 


Section 3. Honorary membership 
may be conferred at any meeting 
of the organization by vote of 
the active members present, such 
membership to continue for the 
duration of the meeting, but not 
carrying the right to vote or the 
right to participate in the delib- 
- erations except by invitation. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 
CONFERENCE OF EXECU- 
TIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE 1. NAME 
This organization shall be 
known as the Conference of the 
Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE 2. OBJECT 

The object of this organization 
shall be to promote the manage- 
ment and operation of schools 
for the deaf along the broadest 
and most efficient lines and to 
further and promote the general 
welfare of the deaf. 


ARTICLE 3. MEMBERS 
Section 1. Active membership in 
this organization shall be limited 
to executive heads of schools for 
the deaf. 


Section 2. Associate membership 
may be granted to principals of 
schools on recommendation of the 
executive head of such schools. 


Section 3. An associate member 
may participate in the delibera- 
tions of the meeting but may not 
vote unless designated, in writ- 
ing, to represent his school in 
the absence of its executive head. 


* Part I of the Proceedings was published in the ANNALS for 
March, 1949, (Vol. 94, No. 2), pp. 127-180 
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Section 4. In order to qualify 
for active membership in this 
organization executive heads of 
schools for the deaf shall pay 
into the treasury of the organi- 
zation a triennial fee of $5.00. 


ARTICLE 4, OFFICERS 
Section 1. The officers of the 
Conference shall be a president, 
a@ vice-president, a secretary 
and a treasurer, and six other 
active members of the Confer- 
ence. These six members together 
with the president ex-offico shall 
constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Section 2. At the first general 
meeting of the Conference after 
the adoption of this constitution 
there shall be elected by ballot 
a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary and one additional mem- 
ber to the incumbent Executive 
Committee. The term of each of 
these six members shall be nine 
years, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 3 


Section 3. At the second general 
meeting the membership of the 
Conference shall by ballot deter- 
mine which of the six elective 
members of the then existing 
Executive Committee shall serve 
for the next nine, six, and three 
years, respectively. Thereafter 


two members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected trien- 
nially to fill vacancies. 
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Section 4. Honorary membership 
may be conferred at any meeting 
of the organization by a majority 
vote of the active members 
present, such membership to con- 
tinue until terminated by with- 
drawal or vote of the active mem- 
bers. Honorary members will not 
be required to pay dues and shall 
not have the right to vote, 


Section 5. Active members shall 
pay dues as prescribed by the 
by-laws. Only members whose 
dues are paid shall have the 
right to vote. 


ARTICLE 4, OFFICERS 
Section 1. The officers of the 
Conference shall be a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary and 
a treasurer. The officers together 
with six active elected members 
shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 


Section 2. Immediately after the 
adoption of this constitution 
there shall be elected by ballot 
a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary and a treasurer each 
for a term of three years. In 
addition two other active mem- 
bers shall be elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee for a term of 
three years to replace those pre- 
sent members whose terms expire 
in 1948. 


Section 3. In 1949 two members 
shall be elected to the Executive 
Committee for a term of three 
years to replace those members 
of the present Executive Com- 
mittee whose terms would have 
expired in 1951. In 1950 two 
members shall be elected to the 
Executive Committee for a term 
of three years to replace those 
members of the present Execu- 
tive Committee whose term would 
have expired in 1954. Thereafter 
two members at large shall be 
elected to the Executive Commit- 
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5. DuTIES oF OFFICERS 
AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Section 1. The duties of the of- 
ficers shall be such as are gener- 
ally imposed by similar organi- 
zations, except as herein speci- 

fically provided. 


Section 2. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall be charged with the 
management of the official organ 
of the Conference, known as the 
American Annals of the Deaf, 
and shall appoint its editor who 
shall be also ex-officio treasurer 
of the Conference. 


Section 3. The general manage- 
ment of the affairs of the organi- 
zation between meetings shall be 
in the hands of the standing 
Executive Committee, which shall 
elect its own chairman and other 
officers. The Executive Committee 
shall fill such vacancies among 
the officers and members of the 
Executive Committee as may 
occur between regular sessions 
of the Conference, such appoin- 
tees to serve until the next meet- 
ing of the Conference. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall be goverened 
by the provision of such by-laws 
as may be adopted by the Con- 
ference. 


Section 4. The standing Execu- 
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tee annually to serve for three 
year terms. 


Section 4. The president shall be 
chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Section 5. Officers may not suc- 
ceed themselves but may be 
elected to other offices, or to the 
same office after a lapse of one 
year. In the case of a vacated 
office, the Executive Committee 
shall elect a new officer for the 
unexpired term. 


ARTICLE 5. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Section 1. President. The presi- 
dent shall preside at the meetings 
of the Conference and of the 
Executive Committee and shall 
have general care and oversight 
of the affairs of the conference 
subject to the approval of the 

Executive Committee. 


Section 2. Vice-President. In the 
absence or disability of the Presi- 
dent the Vice-President shall dis- 
charge the duties of President 
and in the absence or disability 
of both the Executive Committee 
may choose a member to serve 
as Presiding Officer. 


Section 3. Secretary. The Secre- 
tary shall keep the records of the 
meetings of the Conference and 
of the Executive Committee and 
shall be the custodian of the 
records and perform such other 
secretarial duties as may be re- 
quired by the affairs of the Con- 
ference. 


Section 4. Treasurer. The Trea- 
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tive Committee shall make a 
report of each meeting of the 
operation of the organization, 
including the receipt and dis- 
bursement of funds since the 
preceding meeting. 


Section 5. All officers must be 
active members of the Confer- 
ence, 
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surer shall collect all dues and as- 
sessments and shall have custody 
of the funds and securities of 
the Conference under control of 
the Executive Committee. He 
shall keep proper books and ac- 
counts of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the moneys of the 
Conference and the funds and 
securities of the Conference and 
shall report as to the financial 
condition of the Conference at 
each annual meeting or as often 
as requested by the Executive 
Committee. 

The Treasurer shall pay out 
the money of the Conference only 
in accordance with the regula- 
tions or instructions of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and invest 
surplus funds subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


Section 5. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall have charge of the 
affairs of the Conference between 
meetings. 

The Executive Committee shall 
be governed by such by-laws as 
are adopted by the Conference 
and shall submit a report of its 
activities at each annual meet- 
ing of the Conference. 


Section 6. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall be charged with the 
management of the official organ 
of the Conference known as the 
American Annals of the Deaf 
and shall elect its editor, who 
shall also be responsible for the 
financial affairs of the pub- 
lication and make an annual re- 
port to the treasurer. The edi- 
tor shall serve for a term of 
three years and may be re-elected 
at the discretion of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Section 7. Meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may be called 
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ARTICLE 6. MEETINGS 
Section 1. Regular meetings of 
the Conference shall be held tri- 
ennially on call by the Executive 
Committee. Special meetings, 
when considered necessary, may 
also be called at the discretion of 
the standing Executive Commit- 
tee. The date, place, and pro- 
grams of all meetings shall be 
determined by the standing Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Section 2. Notices of all meet- 
ings of the Conference shall be 
given through the official organ 
of the Conference. 


Section 3. No business of the 
Conference shall be transacted 
at any meeting that does not 
have at least 25 active members 
present, this number constitut- 
ing a quorum. 


ARTICLE 7. AMENDMENTS 
Section 1. This constitution may 
be amended by the affirmative 
vote of at least three-fourths of 
the active members present at 
any regularly called meeting, at 
which at least forty active mem- 
bers are present, provided six 
months’ notice of meeting with 
publication of proposed amend- 
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by the President or upon the 
request of four members of the 
committee. Written notice of 
such meetings shall be given 
thirty days in advance. Where a 
quorum of the Committee cannot 
be obtained a written poll of the 
members may be substituted. 


Section 8. A quorum of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall consist 
of five members of the Com- 
mittee. 


Section 9. All officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
must be active members of the 
Conference. 


ARTICLE 6. MEETINGS 
Section 1. Regular meetings of 
the Conference shall be held an- 
nually at a time and place desig- 
nated by the Conference in ses- 
sion or by the Executive 
Committee. Notice of all meet- 
ings must appear in the Ameri- 
ean Annals of the Deaf at least 
sixty days in advance of the 
meetings or sent in writing to 
each member sixty days in ad- 
vance of the meeting. 


Section 2. The program of each 
meeting shall be prepared by & 
Program Committee designated 
by the President and approved 
by the Executive Committee. 


Section 3. A quorum shall con- 
sist of twenty active members of 
the Conference. 


ARTICLE 7. AMENDMENTS 
Section 1. This constitution may 
be amended by the affirmative 
vote of at least three-fourths of 
the active members present at 
any regularly called meeting, at 
which at least forty active mem- 
bers are present, provided six 
months’ notice of the meeting 
with publication of proposed 
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ment shall appear in the official 
organ of the Conference. 


ARTICLE 8. BEQUESTS 
Section 1. Devises and bequests 
may be worded as follows: ‘‘I 
give, devise and bequeath to the 
Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, 
Incorporated, for the promotion 
of the cause of the education 
and welfare of the deaf, in such 
manner as the standing Execu- 
tive Committee thereof may di- 
rect,’’ ete., and if there be any 
conditions, add, ‘‘subject only 
to the following conditions, to 
wit:—’’ 


By-Laws 
1, MEMBERSHIP 

A. Membership in the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, Incorpo- 
rated, shall be considered from 
the standpoint of the school ra- 
ther than the individual. A 
school shall be eligible to re- 
presentation during the period 
for which dues have been paid. 

An Executive automatically re- 
linquishes his Conference mem- 
bership as representative for a 
school, upon the termination of 
his official duties. 


B. At each regular meeting the 
secretary shall cause to be post- 
ed in a conspicuous place, a list 
bearing the names of all execu- 
tives qualified to participate as 
active members in the mectings. 


C. Votes by proxy shall not be 
valid. 


D. The acting head may repre- 
sent a school in the event of a 
vacancy in the position. 


2. OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
A. Only members in good stand- 
ing shall be eligible to election 
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amendment shall appear in the 
official organ of the Conference. 


ARTICLE 8. BEQUESTS 
Section 1. The Executive Com- 
mittee is authorized to accept 
at its discretion gifts and _be- 
quests in behalf of the Con- 
ference of Executives of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf. 


By-Laws 
1. MEMBERSHIP 

A. Membership in the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, Incorpo- 
rated, shall be considered that of 
the school rather than the indivi- 
dual, A school shall be eligible to 
representation during the period 
for which dues have been paid. 

An Executive automatically re- 
linquishes his Conference mem- 
bership as representative for a 
school upon the termination of 
his official duties. 


B. At each regular meeting the 
secretary shall cause to be posted 
in a conspicuous place, a list 
bearing the names of all execu- 
tives qualified as active members 
in the meeting. 


C. To qualify for membership 
a school must be recommended to 
the Conference by the Executive 
Committee and approved by the 
Conference in regular meeting. 


D. Annual dues shall be such 
amount as is recommended by 
the Executive Committee and ap- 
proved by the Conference. 


2. OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
A. Only members in good stand- 
ing shall be eligible to election or 
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or appointment on committees or 
to hold office. Vacancies shall be 
declared in the event that an ir- 
regularity in this respect shall 
be noted. 


B. Nominations for the various 
offices shall be made from the 
floor at the designated period set 
for the election of officers. In the 
event of there being more than 
one nominee, the member re- 
ceiving a majority of the votes 
shall be declared elected. In case 
no majority is recorded on the 
first ballot, a second ballot shall 
be provided on which only the 
names of the two having the 
largest number of votes shall ap- 
pear. In case of a tie vote for 
first or second place on the bal- 
lot, the names of all candidates 
involved in such tie shall be in- 
cluded. Subsequent ballots are 
to be governed by similar regu- 
lation if necessary. 


C. The power of general man- 
agement of the Conference be- 
tween meetings, granted to the 
Executive Committee in the Con- 
stitution, shall include the ac- 
ceptance of bequests, the initia- 
tion of research, and other pro- 
fessional activities in which the 
welfare of the deaf is involved. 


D. The Executive Committee 
may at any meeting recommend 
additional schools whose execu- 
tive heads shall be eligible for 
active membership. 


E. The Secretary of the Con- 
ference at each meeting shall 
prepare a list of eligible as- 
sociate members and another list 
of honorary members to be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the 
Conference at that meeting. 
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appointment on Committees or to 
hold office. Vacancies shall be de- 
elared in the event that an irre- 
gularity in this respect shall be 
noted. 


B. Nominations for the various 
offices shall be made from the 
floor at the designated period set 
for the election of officers. In the 
event of there being more than 
one nominee, written ballots shall 
be cast and the member receiv- 
ing a majority of the votes shall 
be declared elected. In case no 
majority is recorded on the first 
ballot, a second ballot shall be 
provided on which only the 
names of the two having the 
largest number of votes shall ap- 
pear. In case of a tie vote for 
first or second place on the bal- 
lot, the names of all candidates 
involved in such tie shall be in- 
eluded. Subsequent ballots are to 
be governed by similar regula- 
tion if necessary. 


C. The power of general man- 
agement of the Conference be- 
tween meetings, granted to the 
Executive Committee in the Con- 
stitution, shall include the initia- 
tion of research and other pro- 
fessional activities in which the 
welfare of the deaf is involved. 


D. The Secretary of the Con- 
ference at each meeting shall 
prepare a list of eligible associ- 
ate members and another list of 
honorary members to be _ sub- 
mitted for approval of the Con- 
ference at that meeting. 


E. Committees: 
There shall be the following 
committees: 
1. Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing and Certification 


2. Committee on Educational Re- 
search 
3. Committee on Public Rela- 


tions 
. Committee on Endowments 
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F. The Secretary of the Con- 
ference shall as soon as possible 
after the choice of the Executive 
Committee take a poll of its 
membership to determine the 
choice of chairman. 


3. RECORDING OF MINUTES 
The Secretary in conjunction 
with the editor of the official 
organ of the Conference shall be 
responsible for securing minutes 
of the various sessions and shall 
arrange for an adequate report 
of such proceedings to be print- 
ed in the above named official 
organ. 


4, 

Funds shall be invested by the 
Treasurer with the consent and 
approval of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and the 
President of the Conference. 
Transfers of investments shall 
also be made by the treasurer 
with the approval of the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee 
and the President. 


5. AUDIT 

The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee shall provide for an 
annual audit of the treasurer’s 
account. Such audit shall be 
made by a certified public ac- 
countant who shall present his 
findings to said Chairman. 


6. OFFICIAL SEAL 
The seal of the organization 
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5. Committee on Resolutions 
6. Committee on Programs 
7. Committee on Legislation 
8. Committee on Statistics 


Committees shall consist of 
not less than three nor more than 
five members, and shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, subject 
to the approval of the Executive 
Committee, for a term of three 
years. The Chairman of each 
committee shall be designated by 
the President. 


3. RECORDING oF MINUTES 
The Secretary in conjunction 
with the editor of the official 
organ of the Conference shall be 
responsible for securing minutes 
of the various sessions and shall 
arrange for an adequate report 
of such proceedings to be print- 
ed in the above named official 
organ. 


4, Avpir 

The Executive Committee shall 
provide for an annual audit of 
the treasurer’s accounts and of 
the accounts of the Editor of the 
Annals. Such audits shall be 
made by certified public account- 
ants. 


5. SEAL 
The seal of the organization 
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shall be permanently retained in 
the offices of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference. 


7. PROCEDURE OF MEETING 
The Executive Committee shall 
prepare the program for each 
session of the Conference. 
Roberts’ Rules of Order shall 
govern all proceedings not herein 
provided for. 


8. AMENDMENTS TO By-Laws 

The By-Laws may be amended 
in accordance with - regulations 
governing amendments to the 
Constitution. 


9. By-Laws BECOME EFFECTIVE 
These By-Laws shall become ef- 
fective immediately upon their 
adoption. 
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shall be permanently retained in 
the offices of the Secretary of 
the Conference. 


6. PROCEDURE OF MEETING 
Robert’s Rules of Order shall 
govern all proceedings not herein 
provided for. 


7. AMENDMENTS TO By-Laws 
The By-Laws may be amended 
by a majority vote at any regu- 
lar meeting providing the pre- 
sentation of the change has been 
approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


8. By-Laws BECOME EFFECTIVE 
These By-Laws shall become ef- 
fective immediately upon their 
adoption. 


FINANCING OF RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS—II* 


Epwarp W. Truinenast, M.A. 
Superintendent, Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind 


FINANCIAL SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
Number of schools reporting—41. (65% of total) 
Part I TeacHIne STAFF 
1. Total teachers—1177. Total supervising teachers and 


principals—93. 


2. 12.7 teachers per supervising teacher and principal. 


in’’—23%. 


(a) Per cent of teachers ‘‘living out’’—77%; ‘‘living 


(b) Per cent of supervising teachers and principals 


‘living out’’—63% ; 


‘‘living in’’—37%. 


4. (a) Salaries of teachers ‘‘living out’’: 


Minimum 
Low 1,125 
Average 2,035 
High 2,916 


Maximum Average 
1,980 1,803 
3,097 2,565 
4,740 3,720 


* Part I of this paper was published in the ANNALS for March, 


1949, (Vol. 94, No, 2) pp. 161-166 
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11. 
12. 


13. 
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(b) Average salaries by sections: 


Minimum Mazimum Average 
Western (7) 2,377 3,450 2,972 
Eastern (16) 2,072 3,322 2,609 
Central (9) 2,059 2,915 2,407 
Southern (9) 1,657 2,680 2,325 

. (a) Salaries of teachers ‘‘living in’’: 

Minimum Mazimum Average 
Low 1,080 1,710 1,515 
Average 1,647 2,480 2,108 
High 2,424 3,375 3,000 

(b) Average salaries of teachers ‘‘living in”’ by sec- 
tions : 

Minimum Maximum Average 
Western 1,781 2,635 2,232 
Eastern 1,762 2,586 2,170 
Central 1,700 2,310 2,056 
Southern 1,290 2,246 1,851 


- (a) Salaries of supervising teachers and principals 


‘living out’’: 


Minimum Mazimum Average 
Low 2,148 3,000 3,000 
Average 3,254 4,055 3,686 
High 4,092 5,772 4,992 


(b) Salaries of supervising teachers and principals 
“‘living in’’: 


Minimum Maximum Average 
Low 1,595 2,250 2,250 
Average 2,643 3,355 33025 
High 3,650 4,600 3,830 


. 14 schools deduct or charge for living; 19 do not. 
. Amount deducted or charged: Minimum—225; Maxi- 


mum—500; Average—340. 


. 10 schools add value of living for tax purposes; 8 do 


not. 


. Amount added: Minimum—200; Maximum—500; Av- 


erage—340. 

13 schools have a published salary scale; 28 do not. 

a) Teachers having no degree—525; (47 per cent), 

(b) Teachers having a bachelor’s degree—469; (41 
per cent). 

(c) Teachers having a master’s degree—140; (12 per 
cent). 

Teachers holding Class A certificate—224 (42 per 

cent). 
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16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 
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Teachers holding Class B certificate—135; (25 per 
cent). 
Teachers holding Class C certificate—94 (18 per cent). 
Teachers holding no certificate—80 (15 per cent). 
(Above for 19 schools.) 5 additional schools reported 
‘‘all or most certified,’’ giving a total for 24 schools 
of 600 certified or eligible to certification (88 per 
cent) ; 84 not (12 per cent). 
Oral academic teachers with one year’s accredited 
training—446 (71 per cent). Oral academic teachers 
without one year’s accredited training—178 (29 per 
cent). (Above for 28 schools—5 others said ‘‘all’’ 
trained. ) 
Are properly trained teachers more or less difficult 
to secure? More difficult—29; less difficult—6; same 
38 schools have teachers’ retirement; 3 have not. 
(a) 23 schools have no reciprocal retirement pro- 
visions. 

(b) Of these, 16 think it works a hardship, 7 do not. 
(a) 10 schools have a tenure law; 30 have not. 
(b) 17 are in favor of tenure; 20 are not. 

Part II. Supervisors, HouSEMOTHERS, Erc. 
The average number of children supervised by a 
housemother is: 
Minimum—10; maximum—40; average—21. 


. Average annual net salary paid supervisors, house- 


mothers, is: 
Minimum—1,054; maximum—1,630; average—1,276. 
15 schools deduct or charge an average of $360 for 
living. 26 schools deduet nothing. 

Part III. Operatine Costs 


. (b) Average total per capita operating costs by sec- 
tions: 
Estimate 

1947-1948 1948-1949 
Western 1,361 1,688 
Eastern 1,288 1,318 
Central 1,134 1,233 
Southern 826 835 


All Schools 1,165 1,238 
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23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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(b) Average per capita cost for salaries and wages by 


sections : 
Estimate 

1947-1948 1948-1949 
Western 859 1,061 
Eastern 707 792 
Central 771 866 
Southern 451 487 
All Schools 683 778 


Average per capita costs other than salaries and 
wages : 


Estimate 
1947-1948 1948-1949 
Western 502 627 
Eastern 505 521 
Central 366 382 
Southern 385 360 
All Schools 440 461 


Part IV. Caprrau OuTLAY FoR PHysicaL PLANT 

16 schools spent $3,592,112 for buildings in 1947-48. 
32 schools are building, or planning to build, 101 
buildings in the next five years (total amount $23,- 
940,700.) 

Total amount already appropriated $6,317,447, or 
about one-fourth estimated requirements. 

14 have all plans drawn, 4 have some, and 14 have no 
plans drawn. 


Part V. MIscELLANEOUS 
32 schools favor annual collection of teacher salary 
information. 7 donot. Of the 32 schools, 13 favor 
additional information on other salaries, basic opera- 
ting costs, ete. 
16 favor free ‘‘advertising’’ in ANNALS for teachers; 
13 do not; 5 have no objection. 


Average Ratio of Per Capita PerCapita Per Capita 
Teacher Pupil per Cost for Salaries Other Costs 
Salaries Employee 1947-1948 1947-1948 1947-1948 
3,720 1.41 1845 1144 796 
3,164 1.82 1749 1084 788 
3,120 2.00 1650 1049 700 
3,100 2.00 1600 1014 588 
3,100 2.00 1460 1011 587 
3;082 2.00 1450 961 555 
3,080 2.16 1424 953 529 


3,061 2.22 1412 863 506 
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3,020 2 30 1350 844 472 
3,000 2.32 1267 833 465 
2,975 2.35 1260 745 426 
2,950 2.40 1241 740 425 
2,784 2.50 1200 738 413 
2,700 2.50 1200 678 405 
2,660 2.50 1200 672 398 
2,650 2.68 1200 666 397 
2,606 2.70 1171 645 385 
2,500 271 1155 612 385 
2,453 "2.72 1077 586 376 
2,410 2.75 1074 580 369 
2,400 3.00 1011 518 367 
2,380 3.00 1000 500 334 
2,377 3.00 905 500 324 
2,364 3.00 887 481 319 
2,300 3.00 831 480 280 
2,250 3:00 800 479 270 
2,200 3.00 748 468 247 
2,200 3.00 735 420 229 
2,200 3.00 720 396 

2,187 3.37 690 395 

2,116 4.00 584 355 

2,115 4.00 350 

2,100 4.11 

2,080 6.00 

2,007 7.00 

1,803 


Ave. 2,565 Ave, 2.92 Ave. 1162 Ave. 681 Ave, 440 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS 


Whereas, We the members of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf have been graciously 
received and generously entertained during our entire stay 
in Faribault and are fully cognizant of the planning and 
effort that has made possible the hospitality and many cour- 
tesies received at the hands of the people of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf and the community, now 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the sincere thanks and 
appreciation of all members of this Conference be tendered 
to the following : 

Mayor Emil Peterson and the people of the City of Fari- 

bault 

Dr. Carl J. Jackson, Director, Division of Public Insti- 

tutions 

Dr. Charles J. Turck, President, Macalester College, St. 

Paul 
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The management of Hotel Faribault 

Faribault Daily News 

The staff of the Roby Allen School 

The officers of the Conference and Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee 
and the members of his program committee 

Those who prepared and delivered papers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard M. Quigley, staff and students of 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. E. Rankin, Chairman 
A. CuarE HuME 
MarsHALL HESTER 


RESOLUTION ON SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


Whereas, The proper education of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing is being seriously hindered by the shortage of 
properly trained and qualified teachers because of inade- 
quate salary schedules: 

Now THEREFORE BE It Resouvep, That administrators 
of schools and classes for the deaf and the hard of hearing 
make every possible effort to establish salary schedules 
$300.00 in excess of the existing salary schedules for pub- 
lic school teachers in their area and that this additional 
amount be in recompense of the special training and quali- 
fications required of teachers of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing ; 

And be it further resolved that administrators of schools 
and classes for the deaf and the hard of hearing promote 
the recruitment of teachers on this basis. 


Sam B. Crate, President 


Attest: Epmunp B. Boatngr, Secretary 
Faribault, Minnesota 
October 15 1949 


} 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
1. Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Chair- 4, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad 


man 5. Mr. Joseph E. Healy 

2. Dr. Ethel A. Poore 6. Mr. Sam B. Craig 

3. Dr. Clarence O’Connor 

RESEARCH 

1. Mr. Richard G. Brill, Chair- 4, Dr. Edward Marvin Twit- 
man myer 

2. Dr. Richard 8. Silverman 5. Dr. Edward R. Abernathy 

3. Mr, James H. Galloway 6. Mr. A. Clare Hume 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

1. Mr. E. B. Boatner, Chair- 3. Mr. R. G. Brill 
man 4. Mr. Fred Sparks 

2. Dr. Leonard M. Elstad 5. Mr. Burton Driggs 

ENDOWMENTS 

1. Mr. Jackson A. Raney, 3. Dr. A. L. Brown 
Chairman 4. Mr. Truman L. Ingle 

2. Mr. Charles M. Jochem 

RESOLUTIONS 

1. Mr. Glenn I. Harris, Chair- 3. Mr. John M. Wallace 
man 4, Mr. Yale Crouter 

2. Mr. M. B. Clatterbuck 5. Mr. Clayton Hollingsworth 

PROGRAM 

1. Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Chair- 3. Mr. Sam B, Craig 
man 4. Mr. Howard Quigley 

2. Dr. Leonard M. Elstad 5. Mr. Boyd E. Nelson 

NATIONAL LEGISLATION 

1. Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, 3. Dr. Leonard M. Elstad 
Chairman 4. Mr. Spencer Phillips 

2. Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson 5. Mr. John A. Klein 

STATISTICS 

1, Mr. Edward W. Tillinghast, 3. Mr. Charles A. Bradford 
Chairman 4. Mr. Carl F. Smith 

2. Mr. Virgil W. Epperson 5. Mr. Stanley Roth 
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REPORT TO COMMIT TEE ON CERTIFICATION 


Octtober 9, 1948 
I. FINanciat 


A. Fiscal Year, July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 


Income 
Balance on hand (in bank), July 1, 1947------~- $397.25 
From registration fees for certification 226.00 
Total $623.25 
Expenditure 
Printing, postage, engrossing, return of fees, etc..$ 79.82 
Transfer to American Annals of the Deaf__--~-~-- 250.00 
Balance on hand (in bank), June 30, 1948___--_-- 293.43 
$623.25 
B. July 1 to October 9, 1948 
Income 
Balance on hand (in bank), July 1, 1948__----- $293.43 
From registration fees for certification - 65.10 
Expenditure 
Engrossing of certificates__.__._.___-_____--------- $ 20.50 


Balance on hand (in bank), October 9, 1948_.-. 338.03 


$358.53 

II. C8RTIFICATION 
A. Applications received up to June 30, 1947_-_-----_-- 1464 
Applications received July 1, 1947 to October 9, 1948. 58 


Total applications received to date--._---_--..------- 1522 
Respectfully submitted, 
Irvine 8. FUSFELD 
Secretary 
Committee on Certification 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Leonarp M. Exstap, President 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
S. RicHarp SrverMan, Director 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
Serena Fouey Davis, Principal 
Willis and Elizabeth Martin Day School 
Z. Wooven, Superintendent 
Michigan School for the Deaf 
Euwoop A. Stevenson, Superintendent 
California School for the Deaf 


(Proceedings of the Twentieth Regular Meeting of the Conference 
to be continued in the September issue.) 


’ 
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Educational Program at Michigan School—A special 
intensive adjustment and training course to enable illiter- 
ate or unschooled deaf men and women from all parts of 
the country to earn their own living by correcting their 
‘‘non-communicative existence’’ will be conducted at Flint, 
Michigan, beginning June 20, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar R. Ewing has announced. 

The course will be the first of its kind and will be under 
the auspices of the State-Federal partnership program of 
voeational rehabilitation for civilians, according to Michael 
J. Shortley, director of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. It will be held at the Michigan School for the Deaf 
and will run from June 20 through July 30, Shortley said. 
Under special conditions, some of the illiterate deaf persons 
may receive training through August 27. 

Harley Z. Wooden, superintendent of the Flint school, 
is setting up the course for Michigan’s Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the rehabilitation agencies of all 
other States are being invited to send their clients. 

Specific objectives of the course are improvement of the 
deaf person’s means of communication, and an understand- 
ing of directions, transportation, money, time, personal 
hygiene, community relationships, and _ responsibilities, 
employer-employee relationships, and basic materials, tools, 
and processes. 

Admission to the course will be based on the client’s ca- 
pacity for personal adjustment and pre-vocational train- 
ing, and his passing a satisfactory medical examination. 

‘*By a course such as this the average educable, illiterate 
deaf adult can be rehabilitated through his release from the 
isolation and dependence of a non-communicative exist- 
ence,’’ Shortley said. ‘‘He may then continue his develop- 

ment through paid employment and assocation with edu- 
eated deaf people. 

“In the five-year period since services of the State-Fed- 

eral program of vocational rehabilitation for civilians were 
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expanded by new legislation, Shortley said, nearly 220,000 
disabled men and women have been rehabilitated into suit- 
able employment and are making their own living This 
number includes 17,581 people disabled by deafness or im- 
paired hearing. It is estimated that men and women rehabili- 
tated under the program will pay back, in Federal income 
taxes alone, ten dollars for every Federal dollar spent in 
their rehabilitation.’’ 


Conference on Hearing.—On January 21-28 the Advis- 
ory Panel on Psychophysiology of the Office of Naval Re- 
search inspected the facilities of Central Institute for the 
Deaf, and the Departments of Otolaryngology (Ear, Nose, 
Throat), Ophthalmology (Eye) and Psychology of Wash- 
ington University, particularly two research projects un- 
der contracts with the Office of Naval Research. Dr. Rich- 
ard Scobes directs one project dealing with faulty action of 
eye muscles. Dr. Hallowell Davis directs the other at Cen- 
tral Institute, on the mechanism of hearing, tests of hear- 
ing and methods for aural rehabilitation. ‘‘Psychophysi- 
ology’’ refers to problems of the special senses, such as 
vision, hearing, taste, smell, ete, The conference was de- 
voted principally to hearing. 

The conference heard progress reports from other in- 
vestigators on Office of Naval Research contracts on vari- 
ous problems in hearing and auditory communication. 
Several members of the Committee on Hearing of the Na- 
tional Research Council, and members of the Office of 
Naval Research and several government laboratories at- 
tended as consultants to discuss these reports with mem- 
bers of the Advisory Panel. Some of the reports dealt with 
the basic questions in antomy and physiology; others with 
the psychology of hearing and others with the design and 
use of communication equipment, such as short-wave radio 
or hearing aids. 


Prof. Wever of Princeton has studied the mechanics and 
acoustics of the ear including the effects on hearing pro- 
duced by changes in air pressure. 


Dr. Kemp of the University of Rochester and his asso- 
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ciates are investigating the transmission of nerve impulses 
from the ear through the lower parts of the brains of 
animals. 

Dr. Tunturi of the University of Oregon is especially 
concerned with the reaction of the highest part of the 
brain (the ‘‘gray matter’’) to incoming auditory mes- 
sages. He uses electrical methods to identify the parts of 
the gray matter that directly receive such messages. 


Drs. Neff and Lindsay of the University of Chicago are 
studying the effects of operations on the auditory nerve 
and other parts of the systems on the ability of animals to 
hear tones of different pitch. They and their associates also 
study the mechanics of the ear, particularly the effects of 
loud sounds (pistol shots close to the ear) on the hearing 
of animals. 


At the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory of Harvard, repre- 
sented by Dr. Lichlider, other experiments on the delicate 
workings of the ear and of the nervous system connected 
with it are being carried out. This part of the Harvard 
program is closely related to the work at Princeton, Roch- 
ester, Oregon, Chicago and Central Institute. An important 
objective of the conference was to allow the investigators 
to exchange information and offer suggestions to one an- 
other. Such exchange of ideas greatly expedites the whole 
ONR auditory program. 


Another important area, represented by Psycho-Acous- 
tic Laboratory, by several service laboratories, and by con- 
tracts under other branches of the Office of Naval Research, 
is the relation of what we hear to the pattern and amount 
of sound energy that enters the ear. This includes the prob- 
lem of just how much a physical signal, say the sound 
waves representing a particular word, can be garbled and 
distorted and still leave the message intelligible. Among 
the other visitors who discussed such problems were Dr. 
Steer of Purdue University, Dr. Black of Kenyon College, 
Dr. Harris from the U. S. Submarine Base at New London, 
Capt. Eldredge, and Dr. Kryter of the Air Forces. The 
two latter are also interested in possible injurious effects 
of sound. 
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At Central Institute for the Deaf the visitors also saw 
a demonstration of methods of teaching the deaf and 
speech defectives. 


Class for Preschool Deaf Children.—A class for parents 
of preschool deaf and hard of hearing children was offered 
at the Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary, 904 W. Adams St. 
during the past year. 

The class was designed to provide help and guidance for 
parents of young deaf or hard of hearing children through 
lectures, discussions and demonstrations. Lectures held in 
conjunction with the class were open to all parents of deaf 
and hard of hearing children of any age, physicians, soc- 
ial workers, teachers, and other interested individuals. No 
charge was made for the class. 

Miss Mary Thompson, executive secretary of the Chicago 
Hearing Society, discussed ‘‘What It Means to Have a 
Deaf Child’’ at the first session of the class. 

The class is sponsored by the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine and the Illinois Eye and Har Infirmary, 


in cooperation with the Chicago Hearing Society. 


Wanted—Oral teachers for Primary classes of 
deaf children. Attractive salary scale. One to 
start immediately—others next September. Sal- 
ary and retirement credit given for every year 
of in or out-of-state teaching experience. Apply 
School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
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CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


1850 - 1949 
“A Century of Service to the Deaf Child” 


Year—Meeting 


1850—1st 
1851—2nd 
1853—3rd 
1856—4th 
1858—isth 
1868—6th 
1870—7th 
1874—8th 
1878—9th 
1882—10th 
1886—11th 
1890—12th 
1893—13th 
1895—14th 
1898—15th 
1901—16th 
1905—17th 
1908—18th 
1911—19th 
1914—20th 
1917—21st 
1920—22nd 
1923—23rd 
1925—24th 
1927—25th 
1929—26th 
1931—27th 
1933—28th 
1935—29th 
1937—30th 
1939—31st 
1941—32nd 
1947—33rd 
1949—34th 


Location 


New York, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Staunton, Va. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Washington, D. OC. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Belleville, Ontario 
Columbus, Ohio 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Flint, Mich. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Morganton, N. C. 
Ogden, Utah 
Delavan, Wis. 
Staunton, Va. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Mount Airy, Pa, 
Bellevilie, Ontario 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Columbus, Ohio 
Faribault, Minn. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
West Trenton, N. J. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Fulton, Mo. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


President 


Hon. Christopher Morgan, N. Y. 
Thomas Day, Conn, 

John W. Andrews, Ohio 

James H. Skinner, Va. 

Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, Ill. 
Harvey P. Peet, N. Y. 

Rev. Collins Stone, Conn. 

W. W. Turner, Conn. 

Rev. D. A. L. Chapin, Wis. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, D. C. 
Philip G. Gillett, Tl. 

Warring Wilkinson, Calif. 
Philip G, Gillett, Il. 

Wesley O, Connor, Ga. 

Edward Miner Gallaudet, D. C. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, D. C. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, D. C. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, D. C. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, D. C. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, Conn. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, Conn. 
Percival Hall, D. C. 

Percival Hall, D. C. 

Newton F. Walker, 8. C. 

John W. Jones, Ohio 

Frank M. Driggs, Utah 

Elbert A. Gruver, Pa. 

Thomas 8. McAloney, Colo. 
Alvin E. Pope, N, J. 

Harris Taylor, N. Y. 

Ignatius Bjorlee, Md. 

Elwood A. Stevenson, Calif. 
Clarence J. Settles, Fla. 
Leonard M. Elstad, D. C. 


Thirty-Fourth Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf 


JUNE 19 - 24, 1949 


Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Supt. Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman of the Convention 


Every Teacher of the Deaf Should Plan to Attend This 
Centennial Anniversary 
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